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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—Negotiations with Mexico are beginning 
to show some slight results. Carranza has withdrawn 
from the haughty position he assumed in regard to the 
Benton case. After a conference 
with the American consul, he an- 
nounced that he was quite willing to 
accept representations from our government concerning 
all foreigners in Mexico. This change of attitude is no 
doubt due in large measure to the refusal of Great Britain 
to treat directly with the rebel leader concerning Benton’s 
death. Carranza had hoped for direct negotiations with 
England, feeling that this would constitute some recog- 
nition of his cause. 

Happily he was disappointed in this and was obliged 
to recede from his untenable position. The attitude of 
our government towards Huerta is not yet understood. 
Late dispatches report a conference between him and 
our agent, Lind. The outcome is supposed to be a modus 
vivendi, Huerta will take the field against the rebels, 
making room for his minister of foreign affairs, Portillo, 
who will become provisional president automatically. 
This will enable the present incumbent of the office to 
stand for the presidency in June, the time set for the 
general elections. Just what measure of truth there is 
in this, cannot be determined. 

A few days since Henry Lane Wilson, former am- 
bassador to Mexico, again condemned our President’s 
policy. To his mind recognition of the present Mexican 
Government is not only honorable but necessary. Huerta 
is sincere and capable: the rebels are “professional bandits 
who live to loot and loot to live and who have no more 
idea of constitutional government than a Zulu or a Hot- 
tentot.” Contrary to general opinion Mr. Wilson de- 
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clares that the Mexican Government is well supplied with 
funds. Its revenue is $11,000,000 a month. $5,000,000 
of this is derived from a tax on oil. Reports seem to 
confirm the statement that the rebels are cruel and 
irresponsible bandits. 

Some Americans who had gone into Juarez on a holi- 
day trip were seized by Villa’s soldiers and shamefully 
maltreated. Disquieting reports concerning Villa’s atti- 
tude towards sisters and priests are also current. Some 
three weeks ago a community of nuns felt the rebels’ 
heavy fist. The New Orleans Picayune of a recent date 
prints an interview with a priest who fled from Victoria, 
the capital of Tamaulipas. According to this Carranza’s 
soldiers have been perpetrating insufferable outrages. 
Archbishop José de la Guzman died of injuries inflicted 
upon him by the rebels. His aged aunt lies at the point 
of death from the same cause. Churches are desecrated, 
priests are beaten and held for ransom; nuns and orphans 
are driven from convents. 

A convent of American nuns was raided, the inmates 
were driven out and the building was burned. If this be 
true, our government is pinning its faith to men who are 
little better than lawless savages. The statement con- 
cerning the convent of American nuns should be investi- 
gated by the government. This is simple justice. 

The prolonged difficulty between Attorney-General 
Reynolds and Chairman Elliott of the New Haven rail- 
road is nearing solution. A plan for the reorganization 
of the system has been drawn up and 
has been approved by the President. 
If this plan is accepted by the stock- 
holders, it will be submitted to the United States District 
Court for the southern district of New York as an 
“agreed decree.” Thus the Sherman Act will not be- 
come operative against the road. There are seven clauses 
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in the plan of reorganization. If carried out, the New 
Haven line will in time lose control of the Boston and 
Maine stock, the stock of the Connecticut and Rhode 
[sland trolley, that of the Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company and that too of the Eastern Steamship 
Corporation. Pending the sale of these diverse prop- 
erties they will be placed in the hands of different boards 
of trustees “to secure their immediate independent man- 
agement.” In addition to the above-mentioned items the 
plans call for the sale of the Berkshire trolleys. Whether 
the New Haven will retain the ownership of the “Sound 
lines” or not will be determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This is a great victory for the 
government and a clear gain for the people, especially for 
those who were obliged to travel on the New Haven 
road. Officials can now concentrate their attention on 
the main line and thereby prevent a recurrence of acci- 
dents which are shocking to the civilized world. 

The Senate Committee on Military Affairs has outdone 
itself in generosity to the army by adding $7,565,000 to 
the appropriation carried by the bill as it passed the 


House. This brings the total army 
Fee atl appropriation recommended to the 
Phropriation Senate to $101,755,583. The in- 


crease for the salary of enlisted men amounts to $1,221,- 
758, for airships $50,000, for officers of the line $89,100, 
for hospital corps $47,283, and for subsistence $662,175. 
For the extension and improvement of the Washington- 
Alaskan cable telegraph system $135,000 is given; while 
the Porto Rican regiments are favored by an in- 
crease of $130,800. The bill makes a serious attempt 
to recognize distinguished merit in battle by author- 
izing the President to award suitable medals to officers 
and enlisted men who have done faithful service in notable 
battles since 1860. This clause also applies to those who 
hereafter may render such service. Such a bill should 
have the sympathy of all interested in the welfare of the 
country. It by no means puts a premium on war. It is 
nothing more or less than a reasonable effort to put the 
army in the condition demanded by the needs of the times. 

The I. W. W. is still much in evidence in New York. 
On Saturday, after a turbulent meeting in a down- 
town square, the rabble surged up Fifth Avenue, jostling 
and insulting all the respectable peo- 
ple who were unfortunate enough to 
cross its path. The black flag, em- 
blazoned with an anarchistic motto done in red letters, 
was prominent. It is a noteworthy fact that this 
rabble passed synagogues and a Jewish hospital in re- 
spectful silence, while Christian churches, especially St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, were greeted with imprecations. 
This state of affairs will continue as long as those in 
authority permit it. How long that will be it is hard to 
say. It is to be hoped, however, that our officials will 
soon extend to decent folk the consideration which they 
are now showing to lawless men and women. Law 
abiding citizens should be protected from insults and 
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other grave inconveniences. Those in power should bear 
in mind that liberty is not license but obedience to law. 


Austria-Hungary.—In spite of the friendly relations 
officially existing between Russia and Germany, a bitter 
press warfare has of late been carried on between the two 
countries. Recent events have added 
fuel to the fire. The Opposition party 
in the Hungarian Parliament has con- 
sequently availed itself of these conditions to carry out its 
policy of making confusion worse confounded. During 
a stormy session its leader, Geza v. Polonyi, declared that 
Hungary had suffered greatly from affiliation with the 
Dreibund. Amid a deafening uproar he then read a pas- 
sage from the Nowoje Wremja demanding that an alli- 
ance be concluded between Russia and Hungary. The 
cheers of the Opposition were met by equally expressive 
outbursts of indignation on the part of the Government 
adherents. An end to the disastrous national animosi- 
ties within the Double Monarchy is unfortunately not in 
sight. In Austria itself the obstruction of the Czechs 
has necessitated the adjournment of the Reichsrath. 


The Dreibund 
and Hungary 


Belgium.—Under the heading: “Then and Now” a 
Brussels Catholic paper of recent date contains the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

A Socialist leader from the Borinage Dis- 
“Then and trict, a member of Parliament, has been 
Now” complaining in the public press about the 
lack of confidence in their leaders that has 
been universally manifesting itself in the Socialist ranks. We 
are very conscientious, he claims, in discharging our public 
duties, we are working hard for the cause, nevertheless we are 
mistrusted. We are spied upon and suspected of betraying our 
party into the hands of our opponents. The man, remarks the 
paper, should not be surprised at this. About twenty years ago 
several individuals were seen going about the country clad in 
rags, to carry on a propaganda in cities, towns and villages for 
the party of “ultimate redemption.” These same shiftless-look- 
ing fellows have since been metamorphosed into well-fed and well- 
groomed gentlemen whose ideas of “collectiveness” have become 
concentrated in their pocket-books. The laboring men naturally 
are astounded at seeing those men who formerly denounced 
private property as robbery now figuring on the lists as owners 
of houses and lands. Times have changed and men have changed 
with them. Thus it happens that the workingmen are beginning 
to lose confidence in those who heretofore could persuade them 
to commit violence against capitalists, but now have become con- 
spicuous members of the same class themselves. 


Canada.—The state of the railways under construction 
occupies the public mind. It is now said that the Govern- 
ment will assist the Canadian Northern with a guarantee 
of 50 millions. In return it will re- 
quire the company to put its roads 
into one corporation and to give gov- 
ernment agents access to its accounts. Besides a measure 
will be laid before Parliament regulating the borrowings 
of railway companies. It seems that the road cannot be 
finished with less than 100 million dollars, so that it will 
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have to raise another 50 millions on its own credit. 
Should the Government carry out a plan of assisting the 
Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific will prob- 
ably apply for similar aid. 

The Catholic Social Service Guild of Montreal has es- 
tablished a Catholic Literature League. Its object is to 
provide Catholics with good reading, such as will give 
them a better knowledge of their re- 
ligion, and such as will create and 
cultivate the taste for good literature, 
in place of the sensational stories that we read to-day. It 
will publish its own books and pamphlets in which, under 
the form of a story or a dialogue, it will present the 
Christian doctrine ; and besides it will indicate the secular 
literature that can be read without danger to faith or 
morals. 

In the Supreme Court of British Columbia the em- 
ployees of the Imperial Timber and Trading Company 
have obtained a judgment against the Royal Bank of 
Canada for $10,500 and costs. This 
is an important case, since it is the 
first under an amendment to the 
Banking Act which makes any bank taking possession of 
a business liable for the workmen’s wages due. The 
Royal Bank seized the business of the company in ques- 
tion to secure advances in December last, and the amount 
of the judgment represents wages due for November and 
December. 


Catholic Litera- 
ture League 


Important 
Decision 


France.—The world was startled at hearing that Mme. 
Caillaux, wife of the Minister of Finance, had shot the 
editor of Figaro, Gaston Calmette, in his editorial rooms. 
This newspaper had been attacking 
M. Caillaux very bitterly, and resent- 
ment was first assigned as the motive 
of the crime. To this was added that M. Calmette was 
supposed to have some scandalous letters of his murder- 
ess to M. Caillaux, which she feared he would publish. 
This was not improbable, as both she and M. Caillaux 
have been through the divorce court. Nevertheless, these 
were not the real reasons. Three days before the murder 
Figaro published a letter -of M. Caillaux, then Minister 
of Finance in the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet telling how, 
while pretending to support the Income Tax, he had suc- 
ceeded in defeating it. A few days before it had charged 
M. Caillaux with getting the trial of one Rochette, a 
swindling company promoter, postponed, with the result 
that the criminal escaped from France. It asserted, more- 
over, that the Minister was his accomplice. The matter 
was denied in the Chamber. But both the Caillaux knew 
that there were documents to prove it. As M. Calmette 
had justified the first charge by a document, they feared 
he would do the same with the second, and, in fact, he 
had one. M. Monis, Minister of Marine, in the present 
cabinet, was premier. At Caillaux’s request he ordered 
M. Fabre, public prosecutor, to arrange the matter with 
the President of the Criminal Court. Both obeyed re- 
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luctantly; M. Fabre wrote a statement to M. Briand. 
After the crime M. Monis persisted in denying any knowl- 
edge of the matter. M. Barthou read M. Fabre’s letter 
to the Chamber, which ordered an investigation. Conse- 
quently M. Monis and M. Caillaux have resigned their 
portfolios. Some thought that M. Calmette’s funeral 
would be the occasion of a demonstration against the 
party in power. It passed off, however, quietly enough. 
What will be the effect of the whole scandal on the elec- 
tions next month is problematical. The better parties 
seem hardly to be able to get beyond effervescing demon- 
strations fruitless in results. 


Germany.—A salute of 101 guns announced on March 
8 the birth of an heir to the Duchy of Brunswick. The 
young Prince is the Kaiser’s sixth grandson, and with 
him the long feud between the Hohen- 
zollern and the Guelph families should 
definitely come to an end. The throne 
of Brunswick was conferred on Prince Ernst of Cum- 
berland in consequence of his marriage with the Kaiser’s 
only daughter, Princess Victoria Luise. In commemora- 
tion of the birth of his son the Duke ordered 30,000 
marks to be distributed among the poor. While the 
salutes of artillery announced the happy news three 
aviators circled over the palace and dropped flowers upon 
the roof. The Duke repeatedly appeared on the balcony 
to answer the wild cheering of the multitudes who 
gathered to bring him their congratulations. Berlin and 
Potsdam as well as the capital of Brunswick were deco- 
rated and the schools closed. The counsellor of the 
British Embassy drew up a birth certificate of the new 
heir who is a Prince of Great Britain as well as of Ger- 
many. 

A recent experiment in throwing bombs from a Zeppe- 
lin airship at Ddéberitz has demonstrated the fact that 
four such projectiles would have sufficed to destroy the 
entire station house. The bombs were 
dropped from a height of 1,500 
metres. Another experiment at Elb- 
miindung showed that bombs could be cast with accuracy 
into the periphery of a circle which represented the 
opening of the smokestack of a battleship. Herr Eckner, 
the famous Zeppelin director, claims that a transmarine 
airship line between Berlin and Southampton would be 
possible now except for political reasons, and that pas- 
sengers would gain sixteen hours by the connections they 
could thus make with the fast steamers at Southampton. 


A New Heir 


Zeppelin Bomb- 
throwing Practice 


Great Britain.—Affairs in Ulster occupy all minds to 
the exclusion of everything else. Mr. Bonar Law laid 
down in Parliament a principle hardly honorable to his 
party or to himself. “When there is 
question of riot, disorder, or rebellion, 
the army must suppress it in obedi- 
ence to the constitutional authorities; but in case of civil 
war the army itself is necessarily divided and its members 
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will take the side that commends itself to them.” What 
is civil war, and how does it differ from rebellion? It was 
intelligible in the United States, where the legitimate 
State Government existed with powers not clearly defined 
with regard to the Federal Government. It would be in- 
telligible in Germany or Austria for similar reasons, or 
in France, where one may distinguish between the Gov- 
ernment de facto and the supreme authority de jure. Be- 
fore the Act of Union a civil war between England and 
Ireland was quite conceivable, and after that Act, too, 
had the Kingdom of Ireland, as such, demanded repeal. 
3ut how can the rising of a part of a part of the Kingdom 
of Ireland against that revived Kingdom and against the 
Imperial Government, be called civil war? Bonar Law 
has committed his party to a principle that may give it 
much trouble when it is in power and has to deal with 
labor troubles. 

The result of the late strikes in South Africa is de- 
pressing to those who hoped that the vigor of the Gov- 
ernment would be an example of the way to deal with the 
revolutionary element in the labor 
movement. The elections for the 
Federal Parliament have resulted in 
favor of the Labor party, which has carried many seats 
and may have a majority sufficient to take office. This 
is what Mr. Tom Mann, who left England lately to carry 
on the agitation begun by the deported leaders, will meet 
when he lands in Cape Town. 


South African 
Elections 


Ireland.—The full report of the Asquith concessions 
shows that each Ulster county, and the boroughs of Bel- 
fast and Derry, which for this purpose are regarded as 
separate counties, may, by a vote 
taken on requisition of one-tenth of 
the electors, be excluded from the 
Home Rule Bill for six years, and will then come under 
its provisions unless the Imperial Parliament should de- 
cide otherwise. This condition would make the partition 
permanent under a Unionist Parliament, and under the 
Liberals of the same urgency as now. Of the eleven 
Ulster divisions, five counties and one borough are pre- 
dominantly Catholic, viz.: Cavan 81.5 per cent., Donegal 
78.9, Monaghan 74.7, Fermanagh 56.2, Tyrone 55.4, and 
Derry City 56.2. Of the others, Antrim is 75.5 per cent. 
Protestant, Down 68.4, Derry 58.4, Armagh 54.6, and 
Belfast 75.9. Outside of Belfast, where there are 100,- 
000 Catholics, the Ulster majority is Catholic, and as from 
five to ten per cent. of the Protestants are Home Rulers, 
and a considerable number of others for business reasons 
would oppose exclusion, it is probable that only Antrim 
and Down and the borough of Belfast, which is included 
in those counties, would vote against the Bill. The com- 
mercial interests of Belfast, which are largely dependent 
on the rest of Ireland, Would also oppose it, and the in- 
trinsic difficulties of the arrangement have made the pro- 
posal unacceptable to all parties in Ulster. 

Mr. O’Brien thought the Government was setting up 
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an Orange Free State, a new Act of Disunion, and “this 
thing of shreds and patches” would create a cleavage 
through the whole life of Ireland that 
thoughtful men would recoil from. 
Mr. Healy said it would foster re- 
ligious strife on either side of the dividing line; it would 
cut off from Ireland the land where St. Patrick estab- 
lished his cathedral and where he was buried, the land 
of the O’Neills and of Wolfe Tone. The Irish members 
had been returned to preach the evangel of Ireland in- 
divisible as it had come down to them for 700 years, 
and he would not vote against that for the convenience 
of the Liberal party. His view seems to be supported by 
the weight of Nationalist opinion. No credence is given 
to the reality of the Ulster preparations for rebellion which 
have received so much space in American papers, Private 
advices are in accord with Lord MacDonnell’s state- 
ment: “As for the talk of civil war, there is not going 
to be any civil war. The talk is bluff, and I know what 
[ am saying, for I am in a position to know. Ulster is so 
dependent on the rest of Ireland that sooner or later it 
will have to come into the Home Rule scheme.” 


Public Opinion 
on Exclusion 


. Latin America.—The Cuban national lottery which 
yields a large revenue to the Government has proved a 
temptation to many. Frauds in excess of $1,000,000 have 

been discovered in connection with it. 


yn ang New laws will be enacted in the hope 
Ot ° 
of preventing a recurrence of the 
scandal. Legislation is generally useless in a matter of 


this kind. The lottery will always prove a source of 
trouble. It were better abolished. Cuba’s difficulties are 
slight in comparison with those of some of her sister re- 
publics. Haiti is still in the throes of war. The rebels 
have been defeated once again by the Federalists, but still 
they fight. Venezuela, too, is beginning to show signs of 
disorder. However, the ex-dictator, Castro, has been 
discovered in Trinidad and placed under surveillance. 
This may end all troubles. The raid which brought 
long-lost Castro to light also uncovered 40,000 rounds of 
ammunition. War is still in progress in Ecuador and 
Brazil. In the former country, though the rebels have 
been badly worsted, yet prospects of peace are not en- 
couraging. A strict censorship preyents much news from 
leaking out of Brazil. It is certain, however, that the 
State of Ceara and Rio Janeiro are under martial law. 
Meantime, Porto Rico is dissatisfied. It is demanding 
greater freedom than it now enjoys, and is, moreover, 
protesting against the United States District Court. The 
judges, it seems, have no knowledge of local laws and 
customs, cannot understand translated testimony and 
show little sympathy with the people. Mexico is, of 
course, in desperate straits. Villa, after apparently sus- 
staining defeat, rallied and began a triumphant march 
southward. He captured Bermejillo after a running fight 
of 16 miles, and then Santa Clara. At this writing he 
is before Torreon, which he expects to enter in triumph. 
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The Right to Enter Churches 


To the Editor of America: 

So much has been written of late about the rights of the 
unemployed, and especially their right to enter churches and 
demand assistance, that a layman finds it hard to know just 
what to hold. The stand taken by the Catholic Church has been 
clear and determined throughout; naturally a Catholic sides 
with her, and is inclined to believe that she has good reasons 
for her action. Is it too much to ask you to let me know why 
the I. W. W. has not the right in question? Rosert Eaton. 

New York, March 14, 1914. 


The rights of the unemployed! This is the question. 
A person is said to have.a right to a thing when he is 
vested with authority over that thing. The right may 
be either a right of action or a right of possession, that 
is, it may be either a.right to exercise one’s faculties 
along certain lines of activity, or to have, hold, use, de- 
mand, and dispose of certain objects. Both rights con- 
sist in a moral power conferred by God either directly 
or through His representatives. This moral power im- 
poses on all others corresponding duties of non-inter- 
ference. To ask, therefore, whether the army of the 
unemployed has a right to enter a church and to demand 
of its pastor food, money, or shelter amounts to this: 
has the army of the unemployed any authority given 
either by God or the State to force such an entrance 
or make such a demand? 

No right exists without a title. If, therefore, the army 
of the unemployed has such a right, it must be able to 
show its title; for it is only when one gives evidence of 
the justice of his claim that others are bound to respect 
it. Now, a good title must have some solid foundation 
either in justice or charity. The mere claiming of it is 
not sufficient. It must be based on one or other of the 
grounds recognized by ethics and law. In the present 
case the only grounds for the title to the right that have 
been set forth or could be set forth may be reduced to 
four. The right to enter churches and make demands 
for food, money and shelter, if it exists, must be founded 
either in ownership, or in a condition of extreme need, 
either physical or spiritual, on the part of those concerned, 
or in the maxim, “Might makes right,” or in the fact 
that such entrance and such demands are the only effect- 
ive means for obtaining redress for a very serious evil. 
A moment’s consideration makes it clear that the army 
of the unemployed cannot, with any show of plausibility, 
lay claim to a right founded in any of these four ways, 
not even in the fourth. 

They have no title founded in ownership. The Catho- 
lic churches are owned by private corporations, chartered 
by the State, and governed by boards of trustees. They 
do not belong to the public at large, like the City Hall, 
or the Municipal Court House, or the public schools. 
They are private property. Whatever share of ownership 





in them resides in the people is confined to the people of 
the respective parishes. Members of the parishes, there- 
fore, and they alone, have a right founded in ownership, 
to enter the churches, but even they possess this right 
under certain restrictions. Others may enter Catholic 
churches by charity, courtesy, or invitation, but not by 
right. They may come as individuals for the purpose of 
religious worship; and if they come peaceably and in 
reverence they ought not to be excluded, though they be 
of different parishes, or even of different denominations. 
It has always been the practice of the Catholic Church 
to keep open its doors at all times and to all people. All 
are welcome. Variance of belief is no bar to admission. 
She asks no questions. She makes but one demand, viz., 
that those who enter shall be reverent or at least seemly 
in deportment. It is needless to insist on this point, as 
there can be no question or controversy about it. 

Secondly, the unemployed have no title founded in a 
condition of extreme need, either spiritual or physical. 
This is obvious. They have never asked for spiritual 
assistance, and they are certainly not starving. Food 
and lodging may be had for the asking, on application to 
the proper authorities. As a consequence they have no 
right in justice to make such entry and such demands. 

Thirdly, the principle that “might makes right”’ is false. 
The most that might can and does give a man or a body 
of men is physical power to do or seize things. This 
does not constitute a right, because right is always some- 
thing, not physical, but moral. On its practical side the 
falsity of the principle is still more obvious. Once ad- 
mitted, such a principle would sanction every violence 
and make both life and property insecure. A false princi- 
ple cannot be the basis of a true right. 

The last possible title, the claim to disturb religious 
services for the purpose of exploiting a grievance, is 
equally untenable. No one can claim a right to do a 
thing which is legitimately forbidden by law. The dis- 
turbance of religious service is a misdemeanor punishable 
in the courts, and therefore is not a lawful means of 
airing grievances. All that the most radical can say is 
that here there is a conflict of rights, and where there 
is a conflict of rights the greater right must prevail. But 
in the present case, evidently, the greater right is the 
right of Religion. This is clear from what has already 
been said. 

The Catholic Church has always been the friend 
of the poor and those in distress. On the doors 
of the great cathedrals in the days of lawlessness she 
hung the massive brazen knocker which gave admission 
and sanctuary to the oppressed. Her bishops have never 
hesitated to part with all they had, even the holy vessels 
devoted to the service of the Altar, when they saw their 
people in dire need. Her sympathy with sorrow and 
suffering is one of her most striking characteristics. She 
is avowedly the protector of those who labor and toil. 
But she always stands on the side of order. She will 
not lend her aid to countenance or abet either violence 
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or wrong. Those who seek her aid must come in the 
name of justice or in the sincerity of charity. She is 
boundless in her charity and mercy to the good; but she 
is fearless in her opposition to evil. 

J. Harpinc Fisuer, s.y. 


The Negro and Catholicism 


The National Census returns indicate that there is a 
steady increase of our Negro population. There is also 
growth in wealth and education among this class. The 
colored people now form about one-tenth of the entire 
population of the country, but in the Southern States the 
proportion is of course much larger. In three States, 
namely South Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi, they 
outnumber the whites. For the entire country, they are 
now increasing at the rate of about a million in a decade. 

The Negroes are no doubt increasing in numbers and 
advancing in things material and educational, but whether 
they are making progress in a spiritual and religious way 
is another question. It cannot be said, however, that the 
materialistic spirit of the times, or the powerful example 
of the stronger race, is favorable to such religious prog- 
ress. In their common schools and institutes, and even 
in their sectarian churches, temporal goods and material 
advantages are continually extolled and insisted upon, 
while the more lofty spiritual concepts and truths of the 
Christian religion are ignored. This is the policy fol- 
lowed by leading non-Catholic educators of the Negro, 
both black and white. 

While it is well to encourage the Negro to industry 
and thrift, he has suffered much from a neglect of the 
higher Christian virtues in the common system of 
education. The want in large part of a well constituted 
family life is a baneful legacy from slavery, and is largely 
responsible for the ill-training of the young. Under such 
conditions, it is little surprising that there exists among 
them a vicious class whose crimes are often pursued by 
a lawless vengeance. But the vast majority are industrious 
and law-abiding. This class is much grieved, when, as 
is the wont of relentless prejudice, the whole race is made 
to suffer for the sins of the vicious few. As a rule, the 
colored people with their native courtesy are respectful 
to authority. Such movements as Socialism, anarchical 
tendencies and like aberrations, find few sympathizers 
among them. Deference is shown by them to the min- 
isters of religion, and a Catholic priest rarely meets with 
disrespect even from the vicious. 

Protestantism predominates more largely in the South 
than in any other part of the country. So it happens that 
the densely non-Catholic atmosphere in which the Negro 
lives constitutes one of the difficulties with which Catholic 
missionary work among the Negroes must deal. 

Notwithstanding such drawbacks, Catholic work is 
making steady progress. Here, as in other fields of mis- 
sionary endeavor, the zeal and charity of Christ win 
souls. Although the colored people often have little edu- 





cation and are most simple in their habits, they are as a 
rule quick to detect the spirit which animates those who 
come among them. Wherever there has been earnest and 
zealous work done under Catholic auspices, there have 
been fruitful results; so that those laboring in this field, 
as also those who are giving moral and financial aid to 
the work, have reason to be encouraged. 

There are now a goodly number of devoted priests 
and religious women of various orders laboring with 
much zeal among the Negroes. Among the workers are 
the Fathers of the Society of the African Missions ; some 
of the Society of the Divine Word; some of the Society 
of Jesus, and also some of the Holy Ghost Fathers. 
Not a few diocesan clergy are engaged in the work. 
Father John E. Burke, Director-General of the Catholic 
Board for Mission Work among the Colored People, with 
Fathers Bustin and Mountain, is giving effective aid and 
encouragement by visiting the missions and by securing 
substantial aid in the North for new schools in various 
parts of the South. 

Amongst those actively engaged on the Missions the 
Fathers of the American branch of the Society of Saint 
Joseph, or the Josephite Fathers as they are usually called, 
stand preeminent. They are exclusively devoted to the 
evangelization of the Negro, and have now fifty-four 
priests laboring in ten States and twelve dioceses. This 
society is endeavoring to secure and form more workers 
for the field. Their Motherhouse is Saint Joseph’s 
Seminary, located in Baltimore, where there are now 
twenty-six young men studying philosophy and theology. 
This Congregation has in the same city Epiphany Col- 
lege, which is the preparatory school for Saint Joseph’s 
Seminary. Epiphany College has at present fifty-four 
students. 

There are, as a rule, a number of new missions in 
various dioceses waiting for priests to begin work in 
promising locations. Generally some of the Josephite 
Fathers are engaged in preaching missions to the Catholic 
and non-Catholic Negroes on the scattered missions. 
There are two colored priests among the Fathers of St. 
Joseph’s Society. One of these is Rev. John H. Dorsey, 
who has been successfully preaching missions for several 
years at many Southern points. Since October last 
the Rev. Father Dorsey has given missions single-handed 
at Baltimore, Md.; Wilmington, Del.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Lexington, Ky.; Meridian, Miss.; Memphis, Tenn.; San 
Antonio, Houston and Ames, Texas. Everywhere he 
has made an impression on his people by his eloquence 
and zeal. It is commonly assumed that the Negroes do 
not care for the ministrations of priests of their own 
color. This is a mistake. Although obedient to authority 
and devoted to their white pastors, it is only natural and 
human, no less than the teaching of experience, that they 
are glad to see a clergyman of their own race. 

The communities of teaching Brothers and Sisters are 
an important factor in the work of the Church where 
her gentle sway is already established ; so must they also 
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be where the Faith is to be propagated among the Ne- 
groes. Unfortunately there are as yet few Brothers for 
this work. The Christian Brothers conduct the Saint 
Emma Industrial and Agricultural College at Rock Castle, 
Va. This school is supported by General and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Morrell, of Philadelphia. The Brothers are suc- 
cessful here, and the 116 boys under their care are in- 
dustrious and docile. 

There are some twenty Sisterhoods that conduct schools 
for Negro children, but those who give themselves especi- 
ally to the work, outside of the colored Oblate Sisters of 
Providence and the Holy Family Sisters, are the Francis- 
can Sisters of Mill Hill, England, and the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, founded by Mother Catherine Drexel. 
The Sisters usually conduct day-schools, but in several 
places there are industrial boarding-schools. A large 
proportion of the pupils usually admitted to the boarding- 
schools are non-Catholics, but they almost invariably ask 
for Baptism and admission to the Church after a short 
time. Catholic faith, example and practice have an at- 
traction for them. 

Therefore, in this field where “The harvest indeed is 
great but the laborers are few,” there are many possi- 
bilities for apostolic work, and doubtless success will be 
the greater where educational institutions of various kinds 
go hand in hand with the preaching of the Gospel by mis- 
sionary priests. Josern Butscu, 

Society of St. Joseph, Epiphany College, Baltimore. 


Solving the Problem of Unemployment 


The problem of unemployment is now uppermost in 
the popular mind. It is not new to our legislators and 
economists. We have hitherto periodically considered 
it during times of depression. The first law establishing 
free employment offices was passed in the State of Ohio 
as early as 1890. Many other States have since erected 
similar institutions, and the question now promises to 
become a national issue. 

The problem of unemployment is not to be solved in a 
day. Nor can it be met by the simple erection of labor 
bureaus, municipal or otherwise. It has been amply 
studied and discussed in Europe for decades of years 
and still remains a “problem.” The most varied meas- 
ures of relief and prevention have long been tried in 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, France, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Sweden, 
and other lands. 

Before attempting a solution it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the various classes of the tn- 
employed. The confusion existing in much of our cur- 
rent literature, and in the minds of the clergymen who 
have either welcomed into their churches the godless 
members of the I. W. W., or have thundered from their 
pulpits against those who would not do likewise, is 
largely due to a neglect of this precaution. There are in 
the first place the old, infirm or defective, who, though 





perhaps seeking work to avoid public charity or to ward 
off starvation, should be separately classed and separately 
provided for. There are, secondly, the professional 
vagrants, who must be forced to work by public au- 
thority, if necessary for the common good. There are 
next the revolutionary agitators who shirk all labor by 
proclaiming that they will accept it only upon their own 
terms. An eight hour workday and three dollar wages, 
or war upon society, was the ultimatum delivered by the 
I. W. W. church-stormers of New York. Farm labor 
or snow shoveling they declared to be beneath their 
dignity at any wages. They would fight for their bread 
rather than earn it in such wise. Municipal relief they 
would not accept. This class can be of interest only to 
the criminologist and the police. The economist is not 
concerned with them. The Church indeed is commis- 
sioned to seek their conversion, but she may not confirm 
them in their errors by weakly yielding to their demands. 

There are, finally, those who are able and willing to 
accept work, but seek for it in vain. Their number is 
often very great and their misery extreme. With them 
alone we are concerned. Statistics can be obtained only 
with the greatest difficulty. Even in Germany, with all 
its systematic precision in such matters, unemployment 
statistics are still so imperfect that no safe deductions 
can be made. The condition of the skilled craftsmen, 
who are best organized and best salaried, is easily 
learned; but little can be known of the vast and con- 
stantly shifting army of foreign and unskilled laborers. 

The first and apparently most obvious solution of the 
problem of unemployment is that of public relief work. 
The theory regarding it has seldom been more perfectly 
developed than by Dr. Treub, Dutch Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce, in his report to the First Inter- 
national Unemployment Congress, held at Ghent, ia 
September, 1913. We give the summary of his recom- 
mendations: 

1. That public bodies should as far as possible defer their 
undertakings to slack seasons or years of depression. 

2. That reserve funds be maintained for this purpose. 

3. That permanent commissions be created in every State to 
study economic crises and to advise public bodies as to the 
probable recurrence of dull seasons. 

4. That public bodies undertake more frequently than is now 
the case, the draining of marshes, the reclamation of desert 
lands, afforestation, the improvement of roads, etc., with a view 
to furnishing employment that might carry the unemployed 
through periods of depression. (Survey, Feb. 28, 1914.) 

The plan thus presented in its most feasible form has 
much to recommend it. Nevertheless, the entire system 
of relief work is at present greatly discredited in certain 
circles, owing to the failure of the Public Works Act in 
England. The arguments against it, as drawn from the 
English experiment, were thus urged by the English 
delegates to the same congress: 

Their experience under the Public Works Act, they said in sub- 
stance, had been most discouraging. The opening of artificial 
relief works had been very costly to the public and has actually 
increased the number of the unemployed. Public officials had 
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been prone to curry popular favor by starting such enterprises, 
and men were attracted from legitimate employment, such as 
agriculture, for example, and congregated in these demoralizing 


centres. (Jbid.) 

These objections deserve careful consideration. They 
must not, however, be taken as a final condemnation of 
the entire system from every aspect. “Not in a day,” 
writes the Outlook, “can the problem be solved that 
Pericles tried to meet in Athens of old by the plan of 
public works—that ancient plan that has failed down the 
centuries whenever tried.” Such a condemnation is too 
sweeping. The Dutch and Belgian delegates wisely 
pleaded for patience. The system of relief works alone 
is not sufficient. But it may be of service in conjunction 
with other methods, provided it is applied prudently. 
At all events the final word has not yet been spoken. 

A somewhat similar plan was favorably received by 
the Third German Christian Workingmen’s Congress. 
They, moreover, stressed in this connection the duty of 
employers’ organizations and federations to do every- 
thing in their power to give greater steadiness to the 
labor market. This last idea was, likewise, vaguely con- 
tained in the recommendations drawn up by our own 
National Cooper Union Conference. It sought in par- 
ticular to direct public attention and action towards 

Regularization of industry—seasonal industries, dovetailing of 


industries, adjustment of large contracts to run long periods, 
casual labor, civil service methods. 


The great danger in public relief work is the injection 
of politics. This last reason may likewise account for 
the high wages which are often paid and which conse- 
quently withdraw men from regular industries and 
seriously overcrowd a given locality. An experiment 
recently made in our own country so deluged the city 
which offered work that a new and very serious problem 
presented itself. It was wisely met by reducing wages 
on the public works to twenty cents an hour. We must 
be both kind and prudent. Unfortunately the altruism 
required for such an attitude often lies far beyond the 
horizon of the local politician. 

3esides the system of public relief works, two other 
methods are to-day receiving the most careful attention: 
the systems of labor bureaus and of unemployment in- 
surance. We shall consider these in another article. 

JosepH HUusSLEIN, s.J. 


The Eunomic League 


Professor Ward, the head of the sociological depart- 
ment of Boston University, is quoted by the Boston 
Herald as saying: 


The fight of the Roman Catholic Church against Socialism is 
the last fight that the Catholic Church is going to make. 
One of the strongest points of Socialism is that it is the pro- 
test of the working class, and that it is trying to make that 
protest effective. There can be no doubt as to the justice of the 
claim, and something must be done. To secure this social justice 





all the people of good will should stand together and co-operate, 
and in this work, I am sure, the Protestant Churches will do 
their share. 


Words of this sort are quite familiar to us. Professor 
Ward is unusually bitter against the Church, and ex- 
ceptionally ignorant of what the Church is doing and has 
already done, but his general sentiment is echoed by an 
astoundingly large number of prejudiced people outside 
the Church’s influence. 

We could neglect these utterances and opinions if it 
were not that they leak through the blanket of theory 
and infect all classes of society. We cannot, of course, 
prevent these opinions from being written and declaimed ; 
but we can show their absurdity, and apply the antidote 
of constructive work wherever the poison has reached. 
This is the life-work, so to speak, of the American 
Eunomic League. 

The Eunomic League was organized to draw out the 
best constructive social thought of American Catholics. 
Protestants and Agnostics are apt to consider the Church 
opposed to democratic institutions and “progress,” com- 
mitted to a purely negative policy. They forget that, to 
the Church, the form of government is an instrument, not 
an end in itself; that the Church is no more opposed to 
democracy than to absolute monarchy. They forget that 
the Church, passing far beyond the instrument to the final 
end, is not confused by formulas, but understands the 
only real strength of all constructive legislation, namely, 
its complete harmony with natural and divine law. The 
Church is not misled by a name or a promise; it de- 
mands strength and truth before paraphernalia. Its 
thought, when properly understood, is never negative, 
but firmly constructive. 

The unwillingness of the Church to ally itself at once 
with every whim and fancy of the sociologists is its 
greatest strength, humanly speaking. But this strength 
has caused lamentable misunderstanding. The aim of the 
Eunomic League is to remove one cause of misappre- 
hension by laying distinct emphasis on the constructive 
elements in Catholic social philosophy, and by urging 
Catholic laymen to assume their proper place as energetic 
leaders in all sound movements toward a better public 
morality and more judicious, effective laws. 

The official organ of the League, the Eunomic Review, 
opens its pages for active, keen discussion of all impor- 
tant, constructive measures, whether personal, legal or 
economic. It strives to stimulate as well as voice the 
opinions of prominent Catholics. All matter that appears 
in the Review is first examined by the proper authorities 
to insure its ethical soundness. This is a just precaution 
against loose thinking. But no special measure is defi- 
nitely advocated, even if ethically sound, until it has 
been discussed from every side, economic and practical, 
as well as moral. The Review thus serves as a valuable 
forum. 

The Eunomic League is now contemplating two ex- 
tensions of its activity. In addition to individual mem- 
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bership, it will probably take steps to include as members 
those local clubs for social study which may desire to 
affiliate with sorne national movement, while retaining 
their distinct individuality. This would obviate duplica- 
tion of activities, and would give to local clubs a means 
of spreading their ideas and general influence. In places 
where there are no existing organizations, the League 
will make every effort to establish local chapters of its 
own, where systematic discussion can be held on all 
social questions demanding attention. 

The only truth in Professor Ward’s statement is this: 
a protest is being made, and in that protest Socialism 
finds its strength. The real duty of Catholics is not so 
much to condemn the protest, as to remove its cause. 
There is an obvious lack of economic balance ; equilibrium 
must be restored. No one is better qualified for this task 
than the average Catholic of to-day. Catholics have 
back of them the forceful constructive aids of sound 
ethics and clear thought; they have also the inspiration 
of their religion. Their opportunity is waiting. The 
Eunomic League offers itself as a tool ready to their 
hands, asking only their attention and skillful use to be- 
become vigorously effective. 

RIcHARD DANA SKINNER, 
President of the American Eunomic League. 


The Unsociable Catholic 


The modest Catholic goes to Mass, assists devoutly, 
Sundays and holy days, and goes home. So he may go 
on for twenty years, but none of the “household” will 
venture to say a word to him or give him a grasp of the 
hand. Meanwhile, however, the priest, who may never 
speak to him outside the confessional, would, if necessary, 
suffer death to give him the last rites. 

The modest Catholic may attend all the lectures of the 
Summer School Extension, or any other “course,” and at 
the end of each the audience will pass out, as if it were a 
theatre they were leaving, with never so much as a kindly 
glance for the brother to whom they have not been intro- 
duced, and are not likely to be introduced. Yet, all 
would stand together and suffer, if need be, for the Faith. 
In a word, we are strong in essentials, but negligent in 
courtesy. Yet courtesy is a flower of faith. 

These things are different among Protestants. Per- 
haps it may be said without any wish to be rude, that 
our Protestant friends are strong in courtesy, if weak in 
Christian essentials. There is a vast deal of hand- 
shaking, a great outpouring of kindness, a decided atmos- 
phere of “sociability” at all sorts of Protestant gather- 
ings, except, perhaps, among certain bodies of Episco- 
palians. The favorite Protestant word of address— 
Brother—has an agreeable suggestion of personal in- 
terest and sympathy. It speaks of the “household.” 

Did it ever occur to you that this sociable quality of 
Protestantism is a fountain of great power? Did it ever 
occur to you that it leads to enthusiasm, generosity, 
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solidarity—to the erection of Protestant churches and 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, in these days of fading Protestant 
doctrinal convictions? 

Some of our friends say that we American Catholics 
are apathetic. Perhaps. And again, perhaps, unsociable- 
ness and apathy may be father and son. 

J. W. Kane. 


Theology and Natural Science 


Evolution had been long a word to conjure with. The 
frequent use of it, however inapposite or indefinite, 
in essays, lectures and speeches, has served till recently 
as the hallmark of scientific distinction and intellectual 
profundity. It is one of those blessed words, like sugges- 
tion, automatism, sub-conscious self, and Mesopotamia, 
that shallow people find handy as a deceptive wrapper for 
their ignorance, and also as a bomb to hurl at the Church, 
assured that it will blow her all to pieces. Yet it is an 
excellent word in itself, connoting facts and processes 
that men have perceived and talked of since human intel- 
ligence first looked out upon the world. The growing 
or development of things out of other things, and es- 
pecially of sentient things, for it is chiefly confined to 
them, has been always obvious to the most ignorant; but 
that the higher sentient beings developed from the 
lower and these sprang from the matter of the earth 
without direct interposition of Omnipotence, was never 
obvious even to the most learned; and it is the distinction 
of radical Darwinism that it originated the vogue of 
using the word in this meaning exclusively. 

People who were glad to believe that evolution, so 
understood, shut God out of the world and therefore His 
Church, imagined that the destruction of the theory was 
a matter of life and death to Catholicity ; and some who 
believe firmly in God were equally assured of the Church’s 
bitter antagonism to the doctrine of evolution. What, 
then, will be their surprise to learn, “that until compara- 
tively recently the greatest theologians to a man believed 
not only in the possibility but, as in the case of the 
lower animals, in the everyday occurrence of spontaneous 
generation—the production of life from non-life’? This 
surprise will be increased on finding this information in a 
standard ecclesiastical magazaine, and imparted by a 
Jesuit. 

Father Kellner, S.J., in his “Christianity and the Leaders 
of Modern Science,” has shown that in 1803, before Darwin 
was born, Ampére agreed with Saint-Hilaire that, granted 
the spiritual principle in man, the genetic development of 
species and organism through an inherent power infused 
by the Creator, rather than by special creative act, is not 
opposed to Christianity but rather exalts our conception 
of the wisdom and omnipotence of God; and _ that 
D’Omalius maintained the same view against Cuvier in 
1830, and was upheld by Lossen, Waagen and David. 
Now all these were loyal Catholics, and not only were 
not reproved but were held in honor by the Church. In 
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fact, many of its most authoritative theologians were then 
enunciating the admissibility of the theory, and the same 
had been laid down centuries before by the greatest and 


most authoritative of all theologians, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. These are his words, cited by Rev. Henry 


Gill, S.J., in “The Origin of Life,” an article contributed 
to the December Jrish Ecclesiastical Record: 

At the first beginning of the world the active principle (in 
the natural generation of all animals) was the word of God, 
which preduced animals from material elements, either in act 
as some holy writers say, or virtually as Augustine teaches. Not 
as though the power possessed by water or earth of producing 
all animals resides in the earth and water themselves, as Avicenna 
held, but in the power originally given to the elements of pro- 
ducing them from elemental matter by the power of seed or the 
influence of the stars. 

The doctrine of spontaneous generation of animals, as 
an admissible or preferable explanation of the origin of 
life, continued to be taught in Rome by the most orthodox 
theologians at the very time that many thought all 
evolution was under the Church’s ban; and there is no 
reason why it should not still be maintained, except that 
there are no facts to support it, and that modern chemical 
research has found the possibility of quickening potential 
living matter into life by laboratory processes increasingly 


improbable. 


pieces, fit it into a formula, and rebuild it in a form ap- | 
parently identical with the original, but this achievement, | 


says Prof. Wynne, F.R.C., “leaves unexplained the pro- 
found difference between the conditions we find necessary 
to achieve our purpose and those by which the plant or 
animal carries on its work”; and he warns all theorists 
against the assumption that “known laboratory methods 
are the equivalents of unknown vital methods.” But 
should they happen to discover the vital equivalent, this 
would in no way affect the teachings of the Church or 
disturb in the slightest Catholic belief. It would only 
verify one of the alternatives granted by St. Thomas, 
and advocated for centuries by theologians of repute. 
The assumption that the direct production of life from 
life is a necessary proof of the existence of God or divine 
causation, was the reason why some infidel scientists 
stressed the alleged fact, actual or realizable, of spon- 
taneous generation. The assumption is unfounded. The 
production of life from life requires divine power, but 
so, and in a greater degree, does the production of life 
from non-life. “Until about two hundred years ago,” 
says Father Gill, “the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
was accepted and taught by both scientists and theolo- 
gians, and no one ever dreamt of suggesting that such a 
doctrine would be in the slightest degree antagonistic to 
the claims of the Creator.” On the contrary, it would 
demonstrate more imperatively, as the great Ampére 
perceived, the omniscience and omnipotence of the First 
Cause, Whose sole and primal agency in universal causa- 
tion cannot be denied unless we deny causality. This is a 
logical necessity, and because logical conclusion in any 
science must necessarily assert the primal causation of a 





Chemists can now take nature’s structure to | 








personal and omnipotent God, certain so-called pragmatic 
philosophers have set themselves to destroy all logic and 
substitute therefor a vague, indeterminate impressionism ; 
the futility of which is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
fact that they have to kill logic by logic, and again use 
logic to float their pragmatic fancies. 

Their ultimate aim is not scientific, but rather to 
eliminate the foundation of all science, which is God. 
The more we investigate the properties that must be as- 
signed to the First Cause, the more we satisfy the de- 
mands of the intellect He gave us, which can never be 
convinced that mere chemical combinations are the origin 
of life. Science has given us no alternative, nor any 
likelihood of an alternative, for special creation of real 
species; but whatever it may do in the future, it will 
always remain true “that the existence of the slightest 
thing, be it living or merely the grain of the most inert 
of material things, implies with unanswerable force the 
existence of a Being, Who had no beginning because He 
can have no Cause, Who exists because He is the one 
absolute necessity in the Universe, Who is ‘the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, Who is, and Who 
was, and Who is to come, the Almighty.’ ” 

M. Kenny, S.J. 


Yale’s New School of Religion 


The gathering of notables at Yale University on Febru- 
ary 23, to witness a splendid expansion of their Alma 
Mater and to see Yale in her working dress, was rendered 
doubly important by the weighty suggestions thrown out 
both in the Yale publications and in President Hadley’s 
opening address of welcome and explanation of the pur- 
pose of this foregathering. 

Happy as he always is, this gifted and genial college 
president is happiest in addressing the older alumni who 
have known, loved and admired him since the days of 
yore when they sat with him on the benches. 

Not the least pregnant of his new ideas was that em- 
bodying the plan of establishing at Yale a new school of 
religion. In answer to a question asked him on the spur 
of the moment about this proposed school, he called for 
concrete suggestions with reference to the probable 
realization of his idea. 

Meeting this hint of President Hadley, we would like 
to ask, first of all, what need there may be for such a so- 
called school of religion. Has not Yale always been 
synonymous with orthodoxy? Is not the theological de- 
partment well manned and equipped? Has not every 
president, up to Mr. Hadley’s advent, been a minister of 
the Congregational Church? Have not many of the ablest 
and most eloquent Congregational defenders of the in- 
spiration of Sacred Scripture, the Divinity of Christ, the 
authenticity of the Gospels, and the true nature of the 
miracles therein described, been furnished by the staunch 
theologians of Yale? Why, then, any need of a new 
school of religion? 
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Again we ask, what would be likely to be the scope of 
such a school? If Congregationalism be now regarded, 
under the new régime of the expanded university, as only 
one of many equally favored forms of the Christian re- 
ligion, and if the other churches be on an entirely equal 
footing in the eyes of the faculty, why should not their 
leaders dare to step across the threshold of number one 
Hillhouse Avenue, enter the doorway of a model Do- 
minican priory placed on that spot for this very purpose 
by wise old Mother Church, and find themselves in a 
genuine school of religion, new, alas, to Yale, but eight 
centuries old to the learned world at large, a school 
which reached the brilliant culmination of its best intel- 
lectual effort in the thirteenth century, the greatest of 
all ages for deep religious training, in the world’s long 
story of groping after truth? 

Why not let the favored youth of your cloister-by- 
courtesy look straight out of their back windows through 
those of the real splendid cloister next door to them, and 
then entering, after breaking a lance or two in manly 
Yale fashion against the solid harness of these knights 
of the Middle Ages, find for themselves under the gleam- 
ing robe of the great St. Dominic the brilliancy of true 
religion reflected in the beaming faces of some few of the 
thousands of champions of this far-famed religious order 
which constitutes one of the sublimest schools of religion 
the world has ever known? But no, the glorious white 
robe of St. Dominic and all that it stands ‘for, in art and 
oratory and theology, are not to be beheld by New Eng- 
land eyes. Yet why are such manifest things invisible? 
Why but because Yale’s present leaders have entirely dis- 
carded the very elements of all supernatural religion, 
whether we regard that portion which was their own 
somewhat meagre heritage or the far more ample round 
of dogmatic truth held and taught by the Church of the 
Ages? 

These gentlemen have given up the Bible, Christ Our 
Divine Saviour, His miracles and dogmatic teaching, and 
now they would fain conjure up from their own glowing 
imaginations some semblance or spectre of a new-fangled 
religion, without any positive teaching of any kind on 
which to base it. We submit that a school should teach 
something. 
soever to teach. 
no scope, no aim, no purpose. 


Therefore their school of religion has 
It is a pure figment of 
their imagination. 

But why, you will ask, may they not arrive at some sort 
of basis from which they may begin to build up their new 
religion, let us call it if you will the religion of humanity, 
which, we take it, without wishing to misread the public 
utterances of those whom we are venturing to criticise, 
is the semblance of religion which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for dogmatic creeds outworn and discarded? 
Why can they not gather together some of the collected 
fragments of the old religions which lie scattered about 
them, and, piecing them together like a mosaic, preserve 
what may be good or true in each and every one of the 


By way of religion, they have nothing what-. 





kaleidoscopic fragments so deftly joined? The answer is, 
that you may not hope to have the fruits of the tree with- 
out its root and its trunk, which you have already hewn 
down and uptorn. You cannot have flesh and muscle and 
nerve and sinew without a backbone of dogmatic teaching. 

Yale’s architecture, art, letters and culture, all these 
are borrowed, and the Yale of to-day handsomely tricked, 
put as she is in splendid plumage plucked from many a 
wing, would seem to have neither the wit to see, nor the 
manners to admit, that all this is not her very own. We 
love Yale for her burly manhood. We admire President 
Hadley for his splendid qualities, so generously employed 
in expanding the college into a great modern university, 
but we fear there is a fly in the ointment. In the ex- 
panded university there can be no school of religion for 
another grave reason, and that is because there is no sound 
philosophy on which to base a religion. Please define 
religion, analyze the etymon of the term, explain its his- 
It implies the retying of some bond which has 
somehow become untied. What was untied? The essen- 
tiat religion between God and the soul. But is there a 
personal God? Have we any immortal soul? Were there 
ever any such ties really existing? How did they become 
untied? What happened when the string broke? What 
fell out of this curious basket of qualities which we call 
man or human nature? Did we actually quarrel with 
our own Maker? If we grew from protoplasm, are we 
sure we have a Maker? Did the infinite God quarrel 
with us, His creatures? How could He quarrel? and so 
on through the long roll of sceptical questions now upper- 
most in almost every mind at most of our universities. 
Now, no teacher can teach that which he does not know. 
Does Yale really pretend to know the answer to these 
simple questions, which should be as clear in the mind of 
every child as are the first principles of any art or science 
to be acquired by us at the outset of our training in life? 

What system of philosophy has Yale held or taught 
since the death of Noah Porter which will enable her to 
give an authoritative, definite, conclusive answer to these 
fundamental questions, which must be answered before 
you can begin to study religion at all? The first page of 
the catechism, clearly imprinted in the mind of every 
Catholic child as it has always been and should always 
be, contains more solid religious truth than the whole of 
Yale University, as represented by her brilliant and 
charming leaders. Great buildings, heaps of books, ac- 
cessions of money, hosts of students, clever investigators 
in a hundred branches of art and science, taught with the 
enthusiasm that comes from the sacred thirst for learn- 
ing—all these lend a glamor to the university which daz- 
zles the imagination and kindles sentimental attachment, 
but they do not make a college capable of teaching even 
the first elements of sound philosophy or of orthodox 


tory. 





theology. 

Yale must go to some authorized teachers, sit at their 
feet in the child-like simplicity the Gospel calls for, learn 
the catechism and hold fast to it before it talks to us, men 
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who live in the world cf pride and passion, of sin and 
crime and shame and horror, for which Yale has no 
shadow of any remedy or relief. There is a God, but 
Yale is not his prophet. 

We remember attending an amateur lecture on 
astronomy at which a clever soubrette stepped before a 
curtain with a long wand in her hand and significantly 
asked: “Does anybody present know anything about 
astronomy? If not, the lecture will begin.” The parity 
is obvious. Tuomas E, SHERMAN, S.J. 


Albania after the War 


The eyes of the civilized world, especially of the diplo- 
matic corps, are again fixed on that storm-centre of Euro- 
pean politics, the Balkan Peninsula. Austria’s un- 
shakeable mandate regarding the disposition of the war 
spoils has been effectively hearkened to by the Great 
Powers, with the result that a new state takes its place 
upon the map of Europe, the Kingdom of Albania. That 
distracted land, long linked in transatlantic minds with 
Thrace, Thessaly and Macedonia as the traditional home 
of Turkish atrocities and picturesque mountaineers, has 
at last achieved something like independence, but an in- 
dependence that is still far from absolute nationality. 

For, internal obstacles apart, such as the claims of rival 
factions among the intermingled races, a ruler who is a 
total stranger to Albanian customs and traditions, and 
the very intimate suzerainty of five European Powers 
that are mutually distrustful of one another, the new 
state is by no means free from the danger of external 
encroachment. In the first place, it is a dangerous fallacy 
for Christendom to imagine that the Turk has been finally 
eliminated from the field of political activity in the Bal- 
kans. He has re-entered Adrianople, and there he sits 
to-day, re-sharpening his scimitar against the hour when 
he shall come to the grapple again, first with Greece for 
the recovery of his lost possessions in the A®gean and 
then with the lesser Balkan States for the double purpose 
of recovery and revenge. 

In his own good time, when his German and English 
experts have completed the reconstruction of his army 
and navy, the Turk will begin again his westward ride; 
when he does, as the prophets say he surely will, then 
long-suffering Albania, particularly the Catholic element, 
will find herself back in her old place, between the upper 
and nether grindstone, between Turk and Schismatic. 

Albania’s position as an independent entity, realizing 
the dream of every Albanian patriot from Skander Beg 
down to the last peasant who fell in the recent conflict, 
is undoubtedly due to Austria’s stubbornness and so- 
called injustice. The tenacity of purpose which she has 
shown regarding Albania from the very start has been 
persistently and systematically misrepresented by her for- 
eign rivals, especially by the English press. Suffice it 
to say, in summary, that her ukase regarding Albania 
was the only logical outcome of the Catholic Protectorate 








assumed by Austria as far back as 1615, and exercised 
so vigorously for the protection of Catholic interests that 
in the Balkans to-day the terms “Austria,” “the Catholic 
Protectorate” and “Catholicity” are practically synony- 
mous in Turkish and Schismatic ears. We would not, of 
course, imply that her policy was always pursued solely 
for high spiritual motives. 

It must be many a day before the Catholic Albanian 
can forget the treatment meted out to his coreligionists 
by the Schismatic during the year of carnage, 1913. The 
reported outrages committed by Schismatic armies upon 
Catholics were at first received with incredulity by con- 
servative writers who had conceived a strong admiration 
for the members of the Balkan League. But with the 
clearing away of battle smoke and the uncertainty that 
usually accompanies first news from the front, both facts 
and motives are no longer subjects for dispute. With 
regard to the Servians, there is abundant evidence at 
hand which ends all reasonable doubt as to their treat- 
ment of Catholics during the march to Scutari. The 
Servians themselves do not admit the truth of the charges. 
Various explanations have been offered by their apologists, 
ranging from pléas of extenuating circumstances because 
of the treachery of certain Moslem Albanians at Feriso- 
vitch, down to flat denials of every specific accusation. 
The present writer has the personal assurance of Mgr. 
Koletsi, Catholic Bishop of Sappa, that Catholic Alba- 
nians were undoubtedly put to death by the Servians, 
that to his own knowledge the church was destroyed by 
them in the Puka district, and, finally, that it was a com- 
mon experience for Catholics to be given the alternative 
of apostatizing to the Schismatic Church or suffering the 
extreme penalty. The writer has also had the opportunity 
of examining the correspondence that passed between 
missionaries in Albania and their superiors and col- 
leagues. These letters bear out the bishop’s statements. 

In the face of this and like evidence now available it 
will be hard for the chronicler of some future generation, 
who writes as a dispassionate historian, not as a contro- 
versialist, to free Christian Servia from the stigma of 
having outrageously persecuted innocent Albanians for 
no other reason but their Catholicity. Otherwise it is 
hard to explain: 1. The threat made to the parish priest 
of Djakova: “Either renounce the Austrian Protectorate 
(i. e., Catholicity) or we will burn a hole through your 
brain.” 2. The ultimatum delivered to the Laraman tribe: 
“You must be either Mohammedans or Orthodox (i. e., 
Schismatic), but not Catholics.” 3. The force exercised 
against the 400 Catholic families of Janjewo: “You were 
once Orthodox (Schismatic) as we are; it was only the 
propaganda of the priests and Austria that betrayed you 
and brought you over to the Roman Church.” (These 
people were always Catholic.) 

Finally, if the Powers had adopted the total dismem- 
berment plan and consented to make Albania a second 
Poland, Austria would certainly have insisted more than 
ever on continuing her protection to the Catholic popu- 
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lation by, let us say, separating it out from the other 
bodies and erecting it into a dependency of some kind. 
But this was manifestly impossible for two reasons: 
First, to speak of separating the Catholics from the Mos- 
lems and Schismatics suggests a complete misunder- 
standing of ethnological and religious conditions in Al- 
bania, where the races and creeds are hopelessly inter- 
mingled. In the second place, such a policy would eventu- 
ally lead to annexation, which would not be tolerated 
for an instant by Russia, Servia and the other Slavic 
States. One only needs to recall the fever heat of indig- 
nation caused by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1908, when Servia, supported by Russia, 
was on the point of declaring war against Austria, and 
was only prevented by Germany’s declaration that in such 
an event she would be found with Austria. 

Therefore, the only workable solution was the one 
championed by Austria from the beginning: an autono- 
mous Albania supervised by an International Committee 
comprised of England, Germany, Austria, Italy and Rus- 
sia. Whether Austria’s motives were pure or mixed 
need not enter into a discussion of facts. However, as 
has already been noted in America, January 3, 1914, it 
is significant that even the Powers least in sympathy with 
Austria accepted her point of view in every detail. 

Among the powerful factors for the peace and progress 
of the new government must be counted the six Catholic 
bishops, whose influence is considerable. They will also 
prove a strong bulwark against any legislation that might 
tend to lessen the freedom or rights of the Church. They 
will have many hardships and difficulties to contend with, 
among which the utter poverty of their flocks is by no 
means the least. Thus they are sorely handicapped at the 
outset, and must face, in addition, the competition of 
Protestant missionaries, who will begin their labors in 
the new kingdom with a capital of over a million crowns. 

Under such auspices Wilhelm I has ascended the peril- 
ous throne of Albania. He carries with him the sincere 
sympathy and moral cooperation of all truly disinterested 
nations in his arduous task of attempting to weld the 
discordant elements of Albania into something like homo- 
geneity and national consciousness. But it has been ob- 
served that European publishers and book-handlers are 
not rushing into print with large editions of “A Recon- 
structed Map of the Balkans.” They have learned to 
move slowly in all questions touching that land where one 
night may render obsolete their most recent charts and 
geographies. Epmunp A, WALSH, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Annual Trial of Faith 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is high time we stopped calling St. Patrick a Catholic. With 
every return of March 17 the claim suffers in a way that is 
painfully embarrassing to those who profess the ancient faith. 
This year difficulties calculated to unsettle even the staunchest 
believer were put by the Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, a New 





York Methodist minister, presumably a fair-minded, well-in- 
formed person. St. Patrick, he tells us, was a “profound and 
regular Bible student,” and therefore, as is obvious, not a Cath- 
olic. How then can clients of St. Patrick who are publishers 
boast of the number of Bibles they sell; how could Dom Gasquet 
go on lecturing here in the interests of the new Vulgate? For 
that matter, what possessed Pope Pius to let him do it at all? 
According to Dr. Reisner St. Patrick’s well known aloofness 
from Catholicism seems to be shown by the fact that he “evan- 
gelized the county (sic) of Ulster, which now rebels against 
being tied up with the south of Ireland, since that would mean 
Catholic domination.” Alas! Whither shall we turn for an 
answer to this crushing argument? Though St. Paul planted 
Christianity in Asia Minor, the Crescent is there now. Could 
St. Paul have been an early Mohammedan? Be that as it may, 
nothing is surer than that “St. Patrick was not a Roman Cath- 
olic,” for the fact is conclusively proved by “many well attested 
authorities,” which, had time permitted, Dr. Reisner would no 
doubt have cited. Could Ireland’s apostle have been possibly 
an early Methodist? a morning star of Wesleyism? Dr. 
Reisner says that the Saint belonged to a religion that “brings 
all kinds of manhood to best size and usefulness.” Perhaps 
that is Methodism. At any rate the Doctor tells of a certain 
Barbara Heck, an Irish colonial dame, who “compelled” Rev. 
Philip Embury to organize the first American Methodist church. 
Though the Irish, as Dr. Reisner points out, labor under 
“many native weaknesses which seem to unfit them for progress,” 
St. Patrick’s “uplifting” influence 1s so great that there are in 
New York State to-day three scions of the Milesian race, 
Governor Glynn, Senator O’Gorman and Mayor Mitchel, who 
have attained positions of considerable importance. Their 
achievements are generously applauded by Dr. Reisner, but as the 
three gentlemen named have always been Catholics, it is not 
clear just how they were made to support the thesis “St. Patrick 
was not a Catholic.” Perhaps the Doctor is addicted over much 
to the use of the saltus logicus. Francis WILLETT. 





The American Eunomic League 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I make use of this column to inform your readers that 
due to changes in the headquarters of the American Eunomic 
League, all mail matter should be addressed to Post Office 
Box 87, Cambridge, Mass. \ 

Also, I should like to say that we shall gladly forward copies 
of the Eunomic Review to all persons desiring information about 
the League and its present program. Joun McDit Fox, 

Secretary, The American Eunomic League. 





The Laymen’s Retreats Movement 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The author of “Laymen’s 
AMERICA: 

“To summarize: in five years, one hundred and six retreats 
have been given with 2,414 retreatants—a record that will match 
that of any other ‘House of Retreats’ in its first five years.” 

May I call your attention to the “House of Retreats” in Lim- 
burg, a small province of Holland? Limburg rightly boasts 
that the first “Houses of Retreats” built in Holland were erected 
on Limburg’s ground. “Maria,” the first “House of Retreats,” 
was built at Eysden, in 1906; the second, “Manresa,” at Venlo, 
in 1908. During these few years, in “Manresa” 7,862 men of 
Limburg only have made a retreat. In “Maria” about 7,000 
women of Limburg only followed the spiritual exercises. 

The total number of retreatants from June, 1908, to November 
15, 1912, amounted to 16,450. This record will match that of any 
“House of Retreats” in its first five years. 

GreEN Bay, March 16. (Rev.) L. VAN OEFFFEL. 


Retreats Movement” writes in 
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Save Our Indians! 


This is an appeal to all fair-minded people, Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, infidels. It is an appeal to Catholics in 
particular. ‘They are concerned before all others. The 
most sacred interests of our Catholic Indians are in 
jeopardy. <A great injustice is designed against these 
lowly, God-fearing men. Efforts are being made under 
the present Administration to cripple, even destroy their 
schools. A persistent, insidious campaign has been waged 
against them for some time. There is an organized op- 





position to the schools. Party loyalty is sacrificed in 
order to carry on the nefarious work. Republicans are 
hand in glove with Democrats. The Panama tolls and 
the tariff do not form lines of division in this matter. 
Somebody powerful in the Administration is at fault. 
That is clear. In the very nature of things the Indian 
Department should have been overhauled from top to 
bottom. It was not. Republicans were left in important 
positions. And it is more than a coincidence that one of 
the men so left has for years been a bitter and deter- 
mined opponent of Catholic Indian interests. A couple 
of others, to say the least, have been exceedingly indif- 
ferent in regard to them. Our schools will go unless 
some action is taken. Our Catholic Indians will be done 


a great injustice unless we rise to prevent it. Their 
children will be cast out to become the prey of ravening 
lions. We have before us a bill relating to Indian trust 
and treaty funds, introduced in the House, August 5, 
1913, which justifies this statement. Are we to tolerate 
this? These Indians are our brothers. They are 
bound to us by ties of charity. These Indians are 
our brothers. We are bound to see that justice 
is done them. They are asking no favor. The 
money of which some legislators would deprive them 
is theirs. It does not belong to the Government. The 








Government is its guardian and dispenser only, not its 


owner. Such money must be dispensed in accordance 
with justice, not in accotdance with blind prejudice. We 
cannot and will not sit idly by and see the work of long 
years of toil and sorrow ruined by the stroke of a pen. 
Our priests have broken the bread of life in pain and 
travail to the Red Man, and he is grateful. Our Sisters 
have trod the wine press for the sake of the Red Man, 
have labored in agony and tears for him, and he is grate- 
ful. Their work, done in trials, agony, tears, is threatened 
with destruction. Are we to lounge in luxury and allow 
this? We can stop it. The Administration thinks that 
we do not care. We docare. The Administration thinks 
we do not know what is going on. 

AMERICA knows it, and before AMErica drops the sub- 
ject every Catholic from Cape Cod to California, from 
the Canadian border to the farthermost point of Texas 
will know it. The Catholic vote made this Administration 
possible. If this Administration betrays the interests of 
justice Catholics will bear a stigma with it. Catholic 
politicians and statesmen are not speaking out, for fear 
of injuring the Administration. This excuse is no longer 
available. America has spoken the word. We will 
speak it again. We will cry from the housetop and 
clamor in the highway for the sake of justice. The 
Democratic party should be thankful to us. We may 
prevent it from being turned out of office three years 
hence. We may prevent it from going down to pos- 
terity with infamy upon it. Our Indians must be treated 
justly. Our people will protect them. Later, if neces- 
sity demands, we shall advise them how to do so. 


Presbyterian Idols 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is an interest- 
ing place. The whole building is interesting. The eighth 
floor is especially interesting. Fates are decided there. 
Souls are saved there, and nations, too, perhaps. Young 
ministers fresh from Presbyterian seminaries come to 
that floor to catch inspiration for a life work, to find or 
foster a vocation to serve those who sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death. Round the rooms and out into the 
corridors these stern-faced gentlemen march, growing 
more zealous for pagan souls at each step. Before their 
holy pilgrimage is finished their hearts are aflame with 
zeal for their Father’s house; their manly breasts are 
heaving with mingled pity and indignation :—pity for the 
pagans and indignation against the system which keeps 
them in the bondage of Satan. The source of all these 
high emotions is a collection of idols conveniently placed 
on the top of book-shelves and in specially prepared cases. 

One group of idols contains a Hindu shrine, a Chinese 
joss and a crucifix. The most pathetic and sublime 
image the world has ever known, the symbol of man’s 
redemption, the figure of Jesus Christ, the Man-God 
lifted up in shame on the barren wood, torn, bleeding, 
buffeted, killed for the sins of men, is placed by Chris- 
tians in the same category as a Hindu and Chinese idol. 
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A hit must be made at Catholics. Christ is blasphemed 
to accomplish it. Presbyterian laymen may find comfort 
in this. Presbyterian ministers may catch inspiration 
from it. Other Christians shudder at it. And some who 
know the facts will realize that Presbyterians are playing 
fast and loose with honesty. Three years since they set 
up the crucifix and altar and candles and all that in some 
of their mission churches ; while but a short distance away 
they were exhibiting a crucifix as a despicable idol 
amongst despicable idols. Perhaps some Presbyterian 
can explain this. We cannot. 

In view of this treatment of the crucifix we were pre- 
pared for disrespect to the Blessed Virgin. Despite our 
preparation the disrespect was too great not to cause 
amazement. The statue of Our Lady is collocated with 
a phallic idol. They are in the same case. The repre- 
sentation of the holy Mother of purity, the immaculate 
Virgin who gave the Man-God unto the world is classed 
with an image indicative of bestial passions and bestial 
orgies. Decency and respect for our readers restrain 
our pen. -Presbyterians no doubt share our sentiments. 
A mistake has been made. 

There is an amusing aspect to this collection of idols. 
Amongst them are numerous dolls dressed as priests and 
nuns: a common toy in many Catholic households. This 
is a delicious bit of humor which would be spoiled by 
We will not spoil it. Some of the dolls are 
beginning to look “seedy.” We wonder if the managers 
would accept a new set from us. We know of two or 
three play-rooms which will yield some to so noble a pur- 
pose. Of course our tiny friends would weep a bit over 
the loss of their idols. But we feel sure that once they 
understood the high purpose in view, they would dry 
their tears. After all, tots are generous. They will 
sacrifice their dolls to send zealous men to the pagans. 
And maybe they can enjoy the humor suggested by the 
conversion of a favorite doll into an idol which Papists 


comment. 


adore. 

Of course, if the managers decide to accept our offer, 
we shall feel obliged to make them promise not to send 
‘missioners to evangelize our tiny friends. A child’s life 
is joyless without a doll. 


‘‘Defectives’’ in the Public Schools 


Another of the fads, which some up-to-date educators 
have been exploiting of late years, met a sharp check in 
a report submitted some days ago to the Board of Educa- 
tion by a special committee named to look into the prob- 
lem of the feeble-minded and “ungraded classes” in our 
common schools. Doctor Henry Goddard, of the New 
Jersey Training School for Defectives, at Vineland, N. J., 
to whom, it will be recalled, the Hanus Investigating 
Committee of two years ago deputed the examination 
of this phase of public school work in New York City, 
after visiting 125 of the 134 ungraded classes in the 
city, made a very practical suggestion in the review of 





his special investigation made public February 7, of last 
year. He had found 15,000 defective children, or two 
per cent. of the enrollment of the city schools, in attend- 
ance at the public schools. “For many of these,” he 
said, “the very best thing is to go to work where they 
can be trained by their fathers or mothers or by persons 
who are willing to take charge of them and see that they 
are trained to do some sort of work; and as this is the 
only thing they can ever do and the best thing for them, 
it is folly to keep them in school a year or two after they 
are ready for that work.” 

AMERICA does not need to assure its readers of its 
cordial sympathy with every proper measure taken by 
sdciety for the help and care of these children, but it 
insists that the public school is not the place for such 
helpful care. The special committee, to whose report 
we refer, is evidently of this same opinion, since its mem- 
bers are agreed that for a very large number of the 
feeble-minded, institutional care is the only practical and 
humane solution of the problem of their treatment. 

“Tdiots, obviously, as well as most imbeciles,” they go 
on to say, “including all of the lower grades, should be 
excluded altogether from the schools. Defectives of 
high grade and abnormal children might be dealt with by 
special treatment, but at present the Board of Education 
has neither the power nor the means to effect a reform. 
Inasmuch as the problem is State-wide, and the care of 
similar groups of our population a State function, and 
for the further reason that the State has already made 
partial provision for the guardianship of defective per- 
sons, it would seem advisable to recommend to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York the appointment of a. 
commission to deal with the subject in all its many phases 
to the end that a permanent solution be approached.” 

Thus does the turn of the wheel bring us once again 
to realize that the “new” things are not always the 
“better” things. ; 


Is the ‘‘Catholic Smith’’ Negligible? 


“For Catholics every Sunday seems to be a ‘go-to- 
Church Sunday’”; “the Catholic Smith who does not 
attend divine service weekly is a negligible quantity,” 
are gratifying tributes that American Catholics have re- 
cently received from Protestant observers. Both asser- 
tions should, of course, be strictly true, for the obligation 
of Sunday Mass is a grave one. Some watchful shep- 
herds, however, have serious misgivings as to whether 
the men in their flocks deserve such high praise. In our 
greater American cities there are.parishes so large that 
a European bishop would consider one of them a good- 
sized diocese. It is hard to believe that anything like all 
the “Catholic Smiths” in such a district attend Sunday 
Mass regularly. One pastor says that he has nearly 
twice as many men at Mass on Easter and Christmas as 
on any other day of the year. Does their work ordinarily 
keep away so large a proportion as that or is their ab- 
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sence largely due to laziness and decaying faith? Thronged 
as our city churches are, not once or twice merely, but 
four or five times each Sunday morning, it is certain 
that the attendance would be much greater if every 
Catholic were present who could and should assist at 
Mass each week. Observant priests say that the neglect 
of Sunday Mass is growing alarmingly common especially 
in our large cities. Would not this fact go far to ex- 
plain the “Catholic leakage” we complain of nowadays? 
Men and women who lightly excuse themselves from the 
obligation of Sunday Mass, and thus miss their pastor’s 
weekly instructions, and deprive themselves too of those 
graces God would bestow on them during the Holy 
Sacrifice, have taken the first step toward religious in- 
difference. 





A Grave Charge 


The New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser has 
discovered that law is unequally administered. One may 
say or do with impunity what another is sent to jail for. 
We do not live in a world of flawless perfection, and error 
may creep into the administration of the law as well as 
into the editing of a daily newspaper. Whether the error 
in question is so common as to call for editorial denuncia- 
tion, is very doubtful, "On the other hand, the news- 
paper has a grave, definite obligation, as a guide of public 
opinion, to support public authority and not to defame 
it. Let us come to what the Globe puts forward as a con- 
crete case of unequal administration. 

It writes concerning the organizers of the late raids on 
churches : 

When a soap-box orator is arrested and _ sent to prison for 
saying that men have a right to eat and that it is permissible 
for a starving man to take food where he can find it the impli- 
cation is that all who proclaim a like belief must also be put 
into, jail. 


It then quotes Father Bernard Vaughan, as follows: 


The Catholic Church teaches that a man who is in extreme 
need of the means of subsistence may take from whatever source 
what is necessary to keep him from actual starvation. A starv- 
ing man who cannot otherwise obtain food may walk into a 
baker’s shop and help himself to as much bread as is necessary 
to support life. He may do so openly or secretly, and in neither 
case will his action be one of theft. What is more, the baker 
has no right to prevent him, for the starving man is taking what 
he has a right to; to prevent hie action would be an act of in- 
justice. It may be illegal, and he might be taken up for doing 
so, but though it might be a deed against the law it would not 
be a sin against God. 


From these it draws the conclusions that, if the law 
is to be enforced equally, either some in jail should be 
let out, or some thousands now outside should be locked 
up. 

This would be true did the soap-box orator and the 
Catholic theologians say the same thing. But the Globe, 
while it gives Father Vaughan’s own words, gives a very 
inadequate idea of the oratory of Rutgers Square. The 





orators there speak of starving men; but starving is a 
very wide term. Father Vaughan specifies very carefully : 
“A man in extreme need may take what is necessary to 
keep him from actual starvation,” that is to say, one 
whose life is in actual danger, unless he be relieved im- 
mediately, may take what is necessary to save it. This is 
not the case of the hearers of the soap-box orator, who, 
so far from being in extreme need, were able to organize 
a procession and march past dozens of places where their 
wants, if urgent, might have been supplied, to demonstrate 
in a church where there was no means of feeding them. 
Again Father Vaughan says: “who cannot otherwise ob- 
tain food.” The soap-box orator acknowledges that this 
is not the condition of his hearers, but he claims for them 
the right to refuse the means offered them and to raid 
churches instead. “We won't go to the municipal lodging 
house, and we won’t shovel snow at twenty cents an 
hour.” Father Vaughan speaks of the rare case of a 
single individual in extreme want; the soap-box orator 
contemplates an organized band. Practically such a band 
could not be made up of men in extreme need ; there would 
be as many different degrees of hunger as there would 
be individuals. Moreover, men in extreme need could 
not march through the streets in procession. Besides, 
persons in extreme need have a right to food where provi- 
dence puts it before them: they would have no right to 
organize an attack on one source of supply only, to the 
serious loss of its proprietor, and ignore so many others 
which they must pass on their way to the attack. Such 
conduct proves irrefragably the absence of extreme need. 
Father Vaughan bases his doctrine on the true principle 
that, in general, one has the right to preserve his life and 
therefore to the natural means without which it must 
perish here and now. The soap-box orator founds his 
on the false principle that society is bound to furnish 
everyone with the means of subsistence according to the 
fancy of each. Lastly, Father Vaughan rests on natural 
law: “There is a definite law for all, even for the one in 
extreme need, which everyone is bound in conscience to 
observe.” The soap-box orator proclaims anarchy. 
“There is no law for the starving man.” 

Such being the state of the case, the Globe is bound in 
conscience to withdraw the charge it has made against 
the administration of justice in New York. 


The Children of the Divorced 


During a recent Chicago meeting at which were dis- 
cussed the evil results of marrying hastily and thought- 
lessly, a practice that is yearly growing more common in 
this country, Chief Justice A. J. Petit made this signifi- 
cant remark: “Fifty per cent. of the boys arrested for 
misdemeanor in Chicago and of the young girls who go 
wrong are of parents who have been divorced.” 

Credible enough. What else indeed could be expected ? 
If the whole duty of parents is merely to see that their 
child’s material needs are not neglected, a hastily mar- 
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ried couple who have grown tired of each other do their 
offspring no great wrong when they trip off to a divorce 
court, secure a separation, and set apart sufficient money to 
supply their little ones with food, shelter and clothing. 
But if human beings should show for those whom they 
bring into the world a little more concern than the mother 
hen has for its chicks, divorced parents certainly do their 
offspring a cruel injustice. 

Parents are bound to give their child the mental edu- 
cation its station in life requires. They are bound to 
see to its religious training, and to safeguard its morals. 
But men and women who make an unconsidered mar- 
riage and live together with the tacit understanding that 
the contract can be terminated at any time, do not, as a 
rule, pay much attention to the moral and religious train- 
ing of their children. When the almost inevitable divorce 
is granted, and the court has ordered that provision be 
made for just the physical well-being of the marriage’s 
issue, is it any wonder that fifty per cent. of the boys 
and girls who swell the ranks of our cities’ criminal 
classes are the children of these divorced parents? 


Lo, The Methodists Vote! 


The Methodists have voted once again. They rose to 
do it. The Methodists rose. The Methodists voted. 
They should have arisen. Their vote called for this. It 
was a momentous vote, full of truth and charity. Every 
word of it was true. Every word of it was charitable. 
No wonder the Methodists rose to vote. The country 
will be eternally grateful to them. They have saved it 
once again. They have warned Americans of their 
danger in the nick of time. The Methodists are always 
heroic. They discovered America. They were the first 
to colonize America. What matters it that they did not 
exist in those days? 

They wrenched victory from the British in the Revolu- 
tionary War. What matters it that they were a mere 
handful in those days? They shed their blood more pro- 
fusely than others in the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Spanish-American War. What matters it that this 
could not be? They have just conquered a new foe, a 
new enemy of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
They rose; they voted. Their vote? “Ah! It is momen- 
tous ; true, too, every syllable of it; charitable, too, every 
word of it. Hearken, all! The Methodists rose and 
voted to denounce President Wilson for his official 
courtesy to Catholics. The Methodists rose and voted to 
condemn the Catholic press for presumption in putting 
forward the claim that the Roman Mass is the 
official celebration of Thanksgiving. The Methodists 
rose and voted that Catholicism is not in agreement with 
Americanism. Thus spoke the Methodists in solemn as- 
sembly at Asbury Park, in the State of New Jersey, of 
the United States of America, on the seventeenth day of 
March (of all days in the year), in the year of Our 
Lord 1914. The country is now safe. Frowns will dis- 





appear from anxious foreheads, wrinkles from wan 
cheeks. Sleep will become gentle; dreams, sweet. 

The President will use his official axe on hapless 
Papists: the Papistical press will weep over something 
it never said; Papists will begin to troop into the Metho- 
dists’ ranks to put themselves in touch with true Ameri- 
The difficulty is solved. The Methodists did 
They voted. 


canism. 
it. They rose. 


LITERATURE 
The Truth about the Philippines* 


The faithful account that Mr. Worcester in his latest book on 
the Philippines gives of the American occupation remarkably 
verifies the old adage: Truth is mighty and shall prevail. In 
1898 he published “The Philippines and Their People,” a work 
based upon impressions received during two scientific expeditions 
in the Islands. The book grossly misrepresented the Friars and 
betrayed the author’s plentiful ignorance of what Spain and 
Catholicism had done for the Filipinos. But fourteen years as 
one of the highest government officials under the American 
regime gave Mr. Worcester exceptional opportunities to learn 
the truth about the people he governed. As Mr. Worcester has 
an honest, open mind, the errors in his former book were doubt- 
less due to misinformation he received from interested parties. 
The present work shows how richly he has profited by a longer 
and closer acquaintance with the Catholic Filipino. Before he 
knew him, he tells us that we “cannot fail to admire the self- 
restraint shown by the insurrectionists”; now, however, he lets 
his reader study the picture, painted by the insurrectionists in 
their letters and official documents, of their own cruelty, 
treachery and lawlessness. The author has been accused of 
hostility towards the Filipinos. Yet no more beautiful tribute to 
their character can be found than that written by Mr. Wor- 
cester. What he has done for the advancement and prosperity 
of both Christian and non-Christian Filipinos during the past 
fourteen years is proof that his sympathy has not been limited 
to words. , 

It is Mr. Worcester’s belief that the prosperity which has 
come to the Filipino under the American flag would not last 
long were our government to withdraw from the Islands. To 
prove his thesis he quotes largely from letters and official 
records, both Filipino and American. It is the first time that 
the world has been given a view of the insurrection leaders 
mirrored by themselves. 

Numerous documents are cited to show that independence was 
never promised the Filipino leaders; that there was no real co- 
operation between them and the Americans, with whom they 
had but one thing in common, an enemy. Aguinaldo, we are 
told, was a prominent Freemason and a member of the Kati- 
punan, the Filipino secret society. He accepted arms from the 
Americans to fight against Spain, to be used later against the 
Americans if independence was not given. His troops were 
with difficulty kept back from the looting of Manila after its 
capture by our forces. Later, he planned the massacre of the 
Americans with much nice detail. His rupture with the Ameri- 
cans was long and carefully planned. The so-called republic he 
established was a military oligarchy. Nearly four-fifths of the 
one hundred and ninety-three delegates to the Filipino Congress 
were appointed, not elected, and the Congress was held in the 
parish church of Barasoain. The writer of this review may add 
that this was by no means the only instance of desecration of 
church property by Aguinaldo and his followers. I have often 
visited the ruins of the church of Malolos, once a magnificent 


*“The Philippines Past and Present,” by Dean C. Worcester. Two vol 
umes. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. $6.00, 
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cathedral-like structure of stone, with its five massive altars of 
pure silver, the one consecrated edifice of the Islands, which was 
ruthlessly fired by Aguinaldo when the Americans took posses- 
sion of the Filipino republic. 

According to letters of Aguinaldo’s officers, Filipino soldiers 
and citizens were guilty of “robberies, assaults, kidnappings and 
crimes which are committed only by barbarous and savage 
tribes.” The narrative of the cruelties inflicted on American 
soldiers and Spaniards, especially priests, has no parallel outside 
the record of the treatment of Fathers Brébeuf and Lallemant 
by savage Iroquois. 

Atrocities too horrible to 
being perpetrated upon helpless Spaniards, both priests and lay- 
men, at the very time that Messrs. Sargent and Wilcox, American 


describe in these columns were 


naval officers, were making an inspection tour of the district 
they reported to 
The escort 


under Aguinaldo’s rule. It is no wonder 
Admiral Dewey that the country was in entire peace. 
furnished them by Aguinaldo permitted them to see only what 


They were 


this leader and his followers wished them to see. 
banqueted in a certain town, and “within sight of the banquet 
hall,” says Worcester, “within hearing of the music, lay a 


lighter on which were huddled eighty-four priests of the Cath- 
olic Church, many of them gray-haired old men, innocent of any 
evil conduct, who for weeks had suffered mentally and physically 
the tortures of the damned.” 

The outrages perpetrated on the did 
popular feeling. “The people of the town,” we are told, “put 
their handkerchiefs before their faces to shut out the sight of 
The leader 


Friars not represent 


the humiliations done the Friars, and some wept.” 
in the cruelties perpetrated on the priests was Simeon Villa, the 
self-confessed torturer of the saintly Bishop of Vigan. Com- 
pared with the Filipino Villa, his namesake of Mexico is as a 
gentle lamb. Villa was elected a few years ago to the Municipal 
Board of Manila, but such an outcry arose from the Spanish 
residents, that he debarred from Yet this “arch- 
fiend,” as Judge Blount styles him, was appointed by Sefor 
Osmefia, the present Speaker of the Philippine Assembly, as a 
member of the committee of representative citizens to receive 
The story Mr. Worcester tells of 


was office. 


the new Governor Harrison! 
the new era that began after theclose of the insurrection forms 
a bright chapter in American The of the 
progress that followed on the touch of American energy amazes 
and thrills the reader. of malaria in the Canal 
Zone is almost equalled giving 
8,000,000 Filipinos health, security of property and person, and 
Small-pox, cholera, 


history. vastness 
The overcoming 
by our. success in 
opportunities for education and prosperity. 
bubonic plague, which periodically swept the Islands, have been 
practically eliminated. Unbelievable ignorance and superstition 
had to be combated in improving sanitary conditions. In the 
educational campaign conducted for this end “two agencies,” 
Mr. Worcester tells us, “have proved invaluable, namely, the 
Catholic Church and the public schools.” “The Apostolic Dele- 
gate Monsignor Agius and Archbishop Harty,” we are informed, 
when asked “to bring to bear the influence of the Church in 
favor of simple sanitary regulations have invariably given me 
invaluable assistance.” What must prove a boon to all the in- 
habitants of this tropical climate, be they natives or foreigners, 
is the health resort established among the pines and oaks of the 
mountains of Baguio. American energy has brought the tem- 
perate zone of Baguio within seven or eight hours’ easy journey 
of the tropics of Manila. 

While education was not neglected during Spanish times and 
even attained considerable importance, as Mr. Worcester shows, 
more extensive opportunities for receiving a common school 
education than existed formerly have been offered by. our govern- 
ment. One result of this is that English is more universally 
spoken by the natives than Spanish. It is interesting to note that, 
three weeks after our army entered Manila, “seven schools were 








opened there under the supervision of Father W. D. McKinnon.” 
Of his first meeting with Father McKinnon, Worcester writes: 
“Here (after the fight at Caloocan) I saw good Father Mc- 
Kinnon, Chaplain of the First California Volunteers, assisting 
a surgeon and soaked with the blood of wounded men. He was 
one Chaplain in a thousand. It was always easy to find him. 
One had only to look where trouble threatened and help was 
needed. He was sure to be there.” 

Among good results of American rule are mentioned the 
building of thousands of miles of highways, trebling the mileage 
of railroads, the gradual introduction of modern farm machinery, 
the preservation of valuable forests, the encouragement of agri- 
culture, the establishment of a civil service, 71 per cent. of 
whose employees are Filipinos, and the establishment of free 
trade with the United States. The prevailing prosperity would 
be vastly increased, thinks Mr. Worcester, by “specific assur- 
ance that the United States would not surrender sovereignty 
over the archipelago until its inhabitants had demonstrated both 
ability and inclination to maintain a stable, just and effective 
government.” 

Left to themselves the Filipinos, the author believes, would 
revert to savagery, and he instances the retrogression of two 
towns after the Spanish friars departed. “While it is claimed,” 
he writes, “that the Filipinos are a unit in demanding their inde- 
pendence, the bulk of the common people have little idea what 
the word really means. Let Americans beware of judg- 
ing the Filipino peoples by the men with one-half to thirty-one 
thirty-seconds of white blood, who so often have posed as their 
representatives.” 

“The Philippines, Past and Present,” is a valuable contribution 
to the literature on our distant possessions. It is not, however, 
without its defects. The reply to Blount, though provoked, is 
wearisome and unnecessary. Blount’s best refutation is his 
own book. There are criticisms of the military and other offi- 
cials that were better omitted. The statement on page 940 “that 
the vast majority of the Spanish mestizo class were born out 
of wedlock” is too sweeping and serious a charge to make with- 
out a word of corroborative evidence. One feels also that the 
author reminds us too often how in numerous successful under- 
takings Magna pars fui. But Mr. Worcester has been so much 
maligned that he may be pardoned if he does tell us some good 
things about himself, and pardoned the more readily because 
they are all true. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the book stands as a splendid 
apologia for the American government in the Islands. His 
countrymen must be grateful to Mr. Worcester for the great 
light he has thrown on a matter which vitally concerns us and 
about which most of us know so little. 

Puitip M. FINEGAN, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Lesser Eastern Churches. By AbRIAN FORTESCUE, 
Ph.D., D.D. London: Catholic Truth Society. 5s. 

Everything connected with the Eastern Churches seems to 
be necessarily matter for polemics; and, now that Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue has published another book on the subject, we may 
look for letters and articles telling us how little he knows 
about them—provided, of course, that their writers can find 
publishers among our periodicals and magazines. As we have 
a great respect for his knowledge in the matter and a great 
regard for his charity towards the Christians of the East, 
less happy in so many ways than ourselves, we must confess 
to having read this book with much pleasure, and, we trust, 
with some profit too. When one sees heretical churches, 
sunk in barbarism, enduring persecution of centuries rather 
than deny Christ, and accepting in patience a social place 
beneath the feet of unbelievers, one feels with Dr. Fortescue 
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that much will be forgiven the ignorance of their members 
who have loved so much. And more, when we see the cul- 
tured Protestants of the West completing their apostacy—in 
England, for instance, the Bishops of the Establishment have 
been engaged during the last three or four weeks in following 
the Bishop of Oxford’s suggestion to strike out of the bap- 
tismal service all reference to Noe and the Ark, and to the 
passage of Israel through the Red Sea lest it should offend 
“by appearing to give the definite idea that the early narra- 
tives of Genesis were historical incidents;” and in remodeling 
the profession of faith required from men to be ordained, 
so as to cut out any clear belief in the inspiration of Scripture 
—when this is seen on the one hand, and on the other, the 
fidelity of the Eastern sects to the tradition of revelation, 
we may hope with Dr. Fortescue that these have been pre- 
served by God for a great reunion and for the vindication of 
Christianity in the face of an unbelieving world. 

Nevertheless, we may be allowed to indicate what seem 
to us blemishes. What need was there to put this quotation 
from Duchesne’s “Histoire Ancienne de l’Eglise” at the head 
of the account of the Nestorian controversy? “Since the 
curiosity of man would investigate the mystery of Christ, 
since the indiscretion of theologians laid on the ,dissecting- 
table the Blessed Saviour, who came to be the object of our 
love and of our imitation rather than of our philosophical in- 
vestigation, at least this investigation should have been made 
peaceably by men of approved competence and prudence, 
far from the quarrelsome crowd, etc.” Duchesne’s work is 
not, to say the least, in good odor; and we suspect that this 
is due just to such passages as the one quoted, which sounds 
not a little like what we hear to-day among Episcopalians and 
others regarding the Christian mysteries, especially the Holy 
Eucharist. Man’s nature being what it is, the philosophical 
investigation of revelation must necessarily exist; and when 
conducted in due subjection to the supreme magisterium of 
the Church, instead of being presumptuous, it gives great glory 
to God. And here is another fault in Duchesne’s words. He 
omits any reference to the supreme magisterium and seems 
to hold that experts alone can form a competent tribunal for 
the settling of dogmatic questions, one of the most patent 
errors of Rationalism. 

We find something similar on pages 216-217. 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria Dr. Fortescue says: 
then conceived the possibility of two Patriarchs side by side 
on terms of mutual recognition. ... When a Catholic, sup- 
ported by the Government, succeeded in holding the Patri- 
archal throne, he promptly drove out all Monophysite 
bishops, forbade Monophysite theology, tried to stamp out 
the heresy, and persecuted the heretics without scruple. Then, 
when the native population succeeded in driving him out or 
murdering him, they set up a Monophysite as his successor, 
who immediately ejected all Catholic bishops, recalled the 
Monophysites and persecuted the Catholics. It would 
have saved much trouble, and incidentally much murdering, 
burning and mutual persecution. if the Government of 
Constantinople had frankly acknowledged two religions in 
Egypt, had let each have its own Patriarch and hierarchy. 
3ut this is a modern idea of toleration which we must not 
expect in the Byzantine state.” We may remark that it is a 
modern idea of toleration condemned explicitly in the Sylla- 
bus of Pius IX. It is true that eventually the Patriarchate 
protected by Constantinople followed its patron into Photi- 
anism; but the here dealing expressly with the 
time when it was Catholic. We, of course, deplore violence; 
but the violence here recorded is to be attributed to the man- 
ners of the times, and had no essential connection with the 
defence of the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, if it was not to 
be avoided, taking men as they were, it was infinitely better for 


Speaking of 
“No one 


author is 








the Byzantine state, ignoring what it could not or would not 
prevent, to maintain the impossibility of a Catholic Patriarch 
and an heretical one “side by side on terms of mutual recog- 
nition,” than to have bought cessation from violence at a 
price unlawful for any Catholic state to pay. 

Lastly, we do not see why Dr. Fortescue should treat St. 
Cyril rather coldly in connection with Nestorius, and St. 
Pulcheria in her relations with Eudokia. It can not be that 
he shares the modern notion of impartiality, namely: when 
you have given a knock to one who deserves it, give another 
to one who does not—a sort of quantitative impartiality. We 
must call attention in closing to the very moderate price 
at which the Catholic Truth Society sells this handsome 
H. W. 


volume. 


The Life of St. Ignatius Loyola. By F. A. Forses. With an 
Introduction by Father SypNeEy Smiru, S.J. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: James Brodie & Co. 1 shilling. 

This is the first of the “Standard-bearers of the Faith, a Series 
of Lives of the Saints for Children.” The Religious of the 
Sacred Heart who writes the present volume, has succeeded 
admirably in presenting the Hidalgo Saint in a way that will 
appeal to youthful readers. Through eleven short chapters she 
follows his romantic career, the account of this first Jesuit’s 
adroitness in bringing souls to God being particularly well done. 
Referring briefly to the Society’s calumniators, Madame Forbes 
observes: 

The world would hesitate to accept as trustworthy the 
testimony of a clerk dismissed for misconduct against the 
business firm who had dismissed him; the evidence of a 
servant sent away without a character would be taken with 
caution against her mistress. Yet the witness of one ex- 
pelled from the Society has always been accepted by many 
as unquestionably fair and truthful, no matter how mon- 
strous his assertions may be. 

The lives of St. Columba, St. Paul and St. Catherine of Siena 
are already announced, and other biographies will follow. If 
in style, illustrations and make-up they prove as attractive as 
the present volume, the “Standard-Bearer” series will doubtless 
meet with success. The American agents of James Brodie & 
Co., however, should see that the price of these books is not 


W. D. 


more than thirty cents. 

The Presidential Address to the British Asso- 
ciation for 1913. By Sir Otiver Lopce, New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Absolute scepticism bids fair to replace scientific certitude. 
Many modern savants have already fallen victims to this 
canker Of the intellect. Poincaré but reechoes the judg- 
ment of a whole class, when he writes that principles are 
conventions; the fundamental propositions of Euclid are 
conventions, neither true nor false; the existence of substance 
is only a convenient hypothesis. Sir Oliver Lodge had this 


Continuity. 


in mind when he delivered the address under review. He 
attempted to inaugurate a reaction against it. He has 
failed in his purpose. His address is not convincing. It is 


neither clear cut nor incisive enough for that. The author 
does not seem sure of his ground. Eminent in physics, he 
falls short of eminence in metaphysics. The address is 
divided into three principal parts. The first deals with con- 
tinuity, principally in the inorganic world; the second part, 
continuity in biology; the third, with continuity of 
existence after death. The first section is a bit vague. The 
professor might have avoided this defect by a distinction 
between the different kinds of quantity. Number and a sub- 
stance, for instance, constitute different species of quantity. 
Then, too, Sir Oliver might have been more emphatic in 
his opinion about ultimate continuity. Unless he wishes to 
defend actio in distans, the hypothesis of the electrical con- 
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stitution of matter, for which he has a liking, becomes unin- 
telligible. 

In the second part of the address the speaker at first ap- 
pears to reject a vital force “as against the laws of chemistry 
and physics.” Later it becomes clear that he is a vitalist, 
merely protesting against the expression “vital force.” His 
argument cannot be sustained without the admission of 
such a force, call it what he will. The last part of the ad- 
dress is a distinct disappointment. The speaker no doubt 
was hampered by lack of time. Be this as it may, continuity 
of life, immortality, gains little or nothing from Lodge’s 
The whole address is valuable chiefly because of the 
R. H. T. 


words. 
temper it reveals. 

A Defence of English Catholics. By WitttAm ALLEN. Vol. 
I. With a Preface by His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. St. Louis: B. Herder. $0.30. 

This second number of “The Catholic Library” contains the 
earlier part of Cardinal Allen’s “True, sincere and modest de- 
fence of English Catholics that suffer for their faith both at 
home and abroad, against a false, seditious and slanderous libel, 
entitled: ‘The Execution of Justice in England.’” The work 
attacked, though it was issued anonymously, is known to have 
been written by Lord Burghley, Elizabeth’s unscrupulous minister, 
and was designed to throw dust into the eyes of Continental 
Catholics. Burghley undertook to show that the English Papists 
were suffering, not for their religious opinions, but solely because 
they were traitors to the Queen. In 1584 Allen wrote this famous 
rejoinder. He proves in long and stately periods, built on Latin 


models, that the Jesuits and Seminary Priests tortured and | 


killed by Elizabeth were persecuted just because they practised 
and propagated the Catholic religion. This is plain from the 
martyrs’ trial records which the author quotes. The great his- 
torical value of this “Defence” that the “Catholic Library” is 
reprinting, should warn those who have not yet subscribed for 
the series, of what they are missing. W. D. 

Mariology: A Dogmatic Treatise on the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God. With an Appendix on the Worship 
of the Saints, Relics and Images. By the Rev. Joseph Pohle, 
Ph.D., D.D. Translated by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.00. 

St. Anselm considered it a great sign of salvation for anyone 
to have had the favor granted him of frequently thinking of 
Mary. Whatever of worth is written about the Mother of God 
in song or story is founded on the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church in her regard. This teaching is admirably collected 
together in tlt present volume. Mary’s divine motherhood is 
first established, since it is the source of all her prerogatives. 
In this connection an account and refutation is given of the 
Nestorian heresy which assailed both Son and Mother inasmuch 
as, asserting in Christ a twofold personality, divine and human, 
it made Mary the mother of a mere man and not, as is taught 
by the infallible Church, the mother of the Second Divine Person 
to whom in His human nature she gave birth. Mary’s prerog- 
atives are then successively explained and proved. It may at 
first sight strike the reader as strange that most of Mary’s pre- 
rogatives are classed as negative. The author explains that 
they are essentially negative in the sense that they denote the 
absence of some defect, but that they are also positive in the 
sense that they constitute her an ideal human being and consist 
in a series of special graces. It is in this last aspect that the 
average mind prefers to consider them, namely, as something 
decidedly positive. The volume ends with an exposition of the 
worship due the Blessed Virgin, and in an appendix is discussed 
the worship of saints, relics and images, the distinction being 
clearly drawn between adoration due to God alone and the 
veneration due to the loyal, saintly loved ones of God, among 





whom stands preeminent Our Blessed Lady, in honoring whom 
Christ has led the way. P. R. C. 





Compendium Theologie Dogmatice. Tomus IV. De Sac- 
ramentis. Auctore CuristiANo Pescu, S.J. S. Ludovici: B. 
Herder. $1.60 net. 

The indefatigable Father Pesch has finished the fourth 
book of his valuable compendium of dogmatic theology. 
This volume will be of real service both to busy priests and 
to students. In it the Sacraments are treated in a brief, 
clear manner. Although many who are acquainted with the 
author’s larger works will miss his copious citations and 
references, yet they will be delighted to find that Father 
Pesch has omitted nothing essential from the book under 
review. At the beginning of each section of importance he 
cites the authors of note. Moreover, each thesis is supported 
by references to the Fathers and others and by short cita- 
tions from them. For instance, in one paragraph of a 
scholion, De Speciebus Eucharisticis, he cites no less than 
seven authorities. This is made possible by his power of con- 
densing matter without falling into obscurity. 

The author is to be commended for mildness of doctrine 
and absence of finality of opinion on disputed questions. 
Unlike many manualists, he does not labor under the delu- 
sion that he is speaking with the authority of an ecumenical 
council in full session. R. . TF. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Miss Susan Emery, who had been for the past dozen years on 
the staff of the Sacred Heart Review, died recently in Boston. 
Miss Emery, who was of New England Protestant ancestry, was 
received into the Church in 1875 and thereafter devoted her pen 
to the cause of Catholic truth. She will be longest remembered 
for her excellent translation of “The Little Flower’s” poems, and 
for a volume of devotional papers entitled “The Inner Life of 


the Soul.” 





3ooks recently published abroad that are of interest to Cath- 
olics are: “Some Counsels of St. Vincent de Paul and Thoughts 
of Mademoiselle le Gras” (Heath & Cranton); “The Nun: Her 
Character and Work,” by Etienne Lelong (Kegan Paul) ; 
“Trish Priests in the Penal Times,” by the Rev. William P. 
Burke (Harvey, Waterford); “Irish Witchcraft and Demonol- 
ogy,” by St. John D. Seymour (Hodges, Figgis & Co.) and 
“Time or Eternity,” a volume of sermons by Rt. Rev. John S. 
Vaughan, D.D. (Burns & Oates). 





“Daily Reflections for Christians” has been lately published by 
Herder in two 550-page volumes ($3.25). The author of the 
work is the Very Rev. Father Charles Cox, O.M.I., Administrator 
Apostolic of the Transvaal. The papers, which average two 
pages in length, follow pretty closely the fasts and festivals of 
the Church’s year and will furnish every day appropriate matter 
for the reflections of the “devout reader,” to whom the work 
is meant to appeal. 

“The Custody of the Child,” the latest story of Mr. Philip 
Gibbs, an English Catholic novelist, is warmly praised by the 
London Times. The book’s purpose is to prove that in divorce 
cases it is always the children that suffer most. “Mr. Gibbs’ 
human and moving and in many ways beautiful story” is told at 
first very much from the child’s standpoint. The reviewer con- 
siders the “novel of decided excellence and the best work Mr. 
Gibbs has yet done.” 





The most valuable book among those recently acquired from 
the Duke of Devonshire by Mr. Henry E. Huntington is a 
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“Hamlet” quarto of 1603 worth some $50,000 or $100,000—why 
haggle over a few thousands? Only one other copy, the British 
Museum’s, is in existence and its condition is not so good as 
Mr. Huntington’s purchase. Another of his treasures is a richly 
illuminated missal that belonged to Henry VII of England, 
containing inscriptions in the King’s own hand. In one place he 
bequeaths the volume to his daughter Margaret, and in another 
he reminds the Princess to “Pray for your loving father that 
gave you this book.” A third rarity, which Catholics would be 
interested in, is St. Ethelwold’s illuminated benedictional, which 
dates from the tenth century. It was wrought for the Saint 
when he was Bishop of Winchester. 





The author of “Vices in Virtues and Other Essays,” an 
amusing book reviewed in our issue of March 14, is an Eng- 
lishman named Thomas Longueville, who was received into 
the Church thirty-seven years ago. He had long been a 


contributor to the Saturday Review, but is best known as the’ 


creator of the “Prig” series, those witty little satires on 
Protestant and Rationalist inconsistencies. He has also 
written an excellent story, “The Recusants,” and a number 
of valuable biographical works such as the “Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby,” “Turenne,” “Benvenuto Cellini,” etc. Through 
Mr. Longueville has been for many years an invalid, that 
fact does not seem to have much affected the quality or 


quantity of his literary work. 


While turning over the pages of a “Century of Parody and 
Imitation,” we noticed that Lewis Carroll’s “Beautiful Soup” 
was put down as a parody of an uncertain author, and thought 
it strange. On looking through the notes we found it con- 
nected with “Beautiful Snow,” which the editors tell us was 
immensely popular both in England and America, but of 
which the authorship can not be verified. This made us rub 
our eyes, as there can be no possible connection between it 
and Lewis Carroll’s parody. Clearly then the editors did 
not know it. The original of “Beautiful Soup” is one of the 
early Christy Minstrel songs, “Beautiful Star,” which every- 
body knew in the middle nineteenth century and later, too: 


“Beautiful star! In heaven so bright! 
Softly falls thy silvery light, 
As thou beamest on earth afar, 


Star of the evening! Beautiful star!” 


And then came the refrain, according to the music: 


“Beautiful sta-ar! 

Beautiful sta-ar! 
Star of the e-e-evening! Beautiful, beautiful star!” 
corresponding sufficiently to “Beau-ootiful Soo-oop,” etc., of 
the parody. Quandoque bonus though in this case, Homer 
stands for two nodding editors. Or is it that they are very young? 
Or, worse still, that we are growing very old? Strange, too, 
that no review we have seen has noticed this error. 


Reviewing Ernest Weekley’s recent book, “The Romance of 
Names,” the London Times remarks: 


Names play so large a part in our lives, are so near and 
intimate to us, that it is curious how little we know or 
think about their origin. These odd labels we wear, these 
absurd sounds about which we are so ludicrously sensitive— 
where on earth have they come from, and by what chance 
has each of us got one of them tagged to that perambulating 
body, that queer little whirlpool of thought and feeling 
which he calls himself? If it is odd and astonishing to have 
a name, the origin of that name and its meaning are often 
no less astonishing andodd. The truth is, as Mr. Weekley 
shows us, that we go about our dignified proceedings, 
solemnly addressing each other by names of beasts and 
birds and kitchen implements; we are dressed like savages 
in fantastic feathers; and the most important list of 





honored personages contains a set of nicknames graceless 
enough to keep us laughing for a month. For our sur- 
names are all of them merely nicknames in the etymological 
sense of the word—convenient or comic tags, given by their 
neighbors to our ancestors in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries, when the use of surnames became customary. 

Families have acquired surnames like Pope, King, 
Bishop, from the part in a miracle play acted by one of 
their ancestors, or from the feast of the Church which 
coincided with his birth; in the names Pace, Pack, Pascall, 
Pascoe we preserve the ancient name of Easter; Theo- 
p/ania has become Tiffany, and Mr. Weekley derives the 
great name of Pankhurst from the Pentecost. But the 
greater part of our surnames come to us from the occupa- 
tions of our forefathers, or from the places where they lived. 


Regarding the derivation of the Pankhursts’ family name, 
however, let us hope that Mr. Weekley is mistaken. For the 
gentle British Feminists will be more zealous for the “cause” 
than ever, if the Pentecostal fire, wind, tongues and outpouring 
of the spirit are believed to be connected in some mystical way 


with the achievements of the three valiant Pankhurst women. 


Of “Monksbridge,” John Ayscough’s latest novel, the London 
Times writes that the author “veils his serious intentions with 
a facetiousness which most of his contemporaries would admire, 
but could hardly be trusted to imitate.” The reviewer finds 
Sylvia, the story’s heroine, “and the group of individuals among 
whom she moved and intrigued,” “limned with fascination,” 
while “Perkin is something more than a character. He is an 
issue. Mr. Ayscough has more than intentions. He has intent. 
He designs a challenge, and brings it out with great ingenuity. 
From the moment that we hear Perkin sing in the school chapel, 
and are privileged to intertwine our feelings with his, we be- 
come conscious of the designs which his creator has upon us.” 
Perkin subsequently “saw a great light” and “discovered that the 
Roman obedience must be everything, and so he gave up all he 
had gained, to the bewilderment of the ecclesiastical Monks- 
bridge coterie.” “It is not for us to take a side,” concludes the 
Times. “It is rather for us to admire Mr. Ayscough’s skill, even 
when he is taking one. He states his case with prejudice, per- 
haps; but certainly with humor.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


James Brodie & Co., London: 
The Life of St. Ignatius Loyola. By F. A. 
by Father Sydney Smith, S.J. 1 shilling. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 
A Complete Catechism of the Catholic Religion, 


Forbes. With an Introduction 


Translated from the 


German of the Rev. Joseph Deharbe, S.J., by the Rev. John Fander. 
Sixth American Edition. Edited by the Rev. James J. Fox, D.D., and 
the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. $0.36. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Mystic Trees. By Michael Field. $1.50. 


Christian Press As:ociation, New York: 
The Holy House of Loreto, A Critical Study of Documents and Tradi- 


tions. By Rt. Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D. $1.25. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Latin America. By William R. Shepherd. $0.50. 


German Publication: 
Benziger Brothers, New York: 


Prehigten zur Verehrung der Mutter Gottes von Dr, Augustin Egger. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Udolf Fah, Stiftsbibliothekar, $1.40. 


French Publication: 


Oxford University Press, New York: 
Feuilles De Route 1870. Par Paul Dérouléde. 
R. H. Pardoe, B.A. $0.25. 


Adapted and Edited by 


Pamphlets: 
Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill.: 


Our Catholic Sisterhoods; Facts and Reasons. 
estants; How Johnny was Baptized. A Narrative with a Lesson, 
Ambrose Reger, O.S.B. $0.05 each, 
Benziger Brothers, New York: 
The Scapu'ar Medal and the Five Scapulars, 
mann, C.SS.R. $0.05. 
The Paulist Press, New York : 
The Socialist State Doomed to Failure. 


An Open Letter to Prot- 
All by 


By the Rev. Peter Geier- 


By Rev. Joseph J. Mereto, S.J. 
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EDUCATION 


Catholic Summer Schools 


Strenuous efforts are being made this year to improve the 
organization of our Catholic school system in the one particular 
detail which for a long time has been a source of perplexity to 
those charged with the development of educational opportunity 
among us. To keep pace with the work done in non-Catholic 
and in State educational circles leaders in the Catholic body have 
recognized the imperative need of Summer Schools, in which 
the teaching force of Catholic schools might find special facilities 
for normal training equal to those afforded in non-Catholic 
institutions. In the new spirit growing up throughout the 
country, manifesting itself in a keener striving for higher 
standards in educational efficiency, it was agreed that Catholics 
should not be remiss in providing the means whereby those 
entrusted with the training of Catholic youth would be enabled to 
equip themselves for their sacred calling under strictly Catholic 
auspices. Eager to meet fully the standards set up by secular 
educators, our teaching Sisters and others devoted to Catholic 
school work had hitherto been obliged to seek this special 
normal preparation in State institutions, or in schools where the 
prevailing‘atmosphere was anything but Catholic. 

This necessity marked a defect in the fine system, which the 
self-sacrificing zeal of Catholics has established in the land. 
The Catholic Educational Review for February instances one 
sad consequence of the defect: “Every Catholic throughout 
the country must have been genuinely shocked by the following 
statement of Oscar Morrell Heath, published widely through 
the press and printed on the cover of his prospectus and preface 
Tradition,” one of the vilest books that has 


to “Composts of 
‘Twenty-four hundred 


appeared in the English language. 
teachers and nearly nine hundred Sisters from parochial schools 
have been satisfied with my work as a teacher. I rely upon 
them for the publicity which I hope to obtain for my forth- 
coming book.’ This book advocates suicide, the extermination 
of slum babies, the pensioning of white slaves and of unmarried 
mothers, making a mutual agreement the strongest cause for 
divorce, rendering marriage difficult or impossible, and other 
anti-social doctrines.” The Review adds this very just com- 
ment: “It is a shocking thing that such a man should be able 
to say that nearly nine hundred Sisters were among his pupils.” 

Of course when they registered for work in the Cultural 
Review School of Chicago, of which institution Mr. Heath was 
the Principal, these Sisters had no knowledge of the vicious 
principles the man was to blazon in his forthcoming book. They 
sought in good faith the special training they needed in their 
own school work, and it was their misfortune to have to seek 
it where they did. The lack of opportunity for such special 
training under proper Catholic influences, it is needless to say, 
was in no wise due to oversight or remissness on the part of 
Catholic authorities. As in many other cases the burden im- 
posed upon these in meeting the first pressing need, the building 
and material equipment of our Catholic schools, made it im- 
possible sooner to attend to the perfecting of the teaching staff. 
That for a time had to be relinquished to the zeal of individuals 
or to the self-sacrificing efforts of the Superiors of those re- 
ligious congregations whose members were engaged in school 
work. No one will deny that much was accomplished in this 
way, and all will admit that Catholic teachers have met splendidly 
the exigencies of the work to which they had devoted themselves. 
What has been achieved, however, was the fruit of individual 
striving: that larger increase of success which follows harmoni- 
ous development of a plan adapted to meet the universal need, 
and aiming to make uniform the scope of many teaching bodies, 
could scarcely be looked for from these sporadic efforts. There 


came the day when the immediately pressing call for material | summer work. 














development had been fairly answered, and at once the attention 
of our leaders was given to the question of providing oppor- 
tunity for the training of the teachers themselves in congenial 
surroundings and in the enjoyment of facilities which would 
assure a strictly Catholic formation. 

Three years ago a fine beginning was made. For the East, 
the Catholic University in Washington, and for the West, Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee, threw open their halls to in- 
structors willing to sacrifice the period of their summer rest in 
order the better to fit themselves for the work of teaching 
during the rest of the year. The attendance at both of these 
Catholic Summer Schools was gratifyingly large, and the results 
following the first tentative programs arranged for were so 
excellent that, last year, ampler facilities were offered in these 
two institutions. Creighton University, too, of Omaha, adopted 
the plan, and, entering the field for the convenience of the 
teachers of the far Western country, was rewarded with a 
splendid record of fruitfulness. 

This year, preliminary announcements inform us, the plan has 
passed beyond the mere experimental stage, and Catholic teachers 
who are ambitious to attain the ampler culture and wider teach- 
ing efficiency, which extra work in high grade schools may win 
for them, will no longer be obliged to do that work in univer- 
sities and special schools whose spirit is alien to Catholic faith 
and sentiment. Tyo the already well-established Summer Schools 
of the Catholic University, of Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee, and of Creighton University in Omaha, there will be 
added this year the Dubuque Extension of Sisters College, whose 
courses will be held, under the auspices of the Catholic Uni- 
versity faculty, in St. Joseph’s College in that middle Western 
city. In all of these schools, besides the special normal character 
of the facilities open to students, the courses offered are designed 
as well to be a practical help to the student taking them, either 
in the way of preparation for college entrance or as part credit 
to a college degree. 

The announcement of Marquette University’s summer classes 
is before the writer as he pens these lines. The Milwaukee 
school, the first, by the way, to send us a complete schedule of 
the courses offered for the coming session, will begin its sum- 
mer work on June 29 and continue it for six weeks to August 
7. Laboratory courses may be extended two weeks to August 
22. Classes will be held daily except Saturday, and the pros- 
pectus makes it clear these will cover practically every subject 
that the ordinary student may desire to follow. In Philosophy 
courses are offered in Logic, Criteriology, Ontology, Cosmology, 
Psychology and Natural Theology; there will be an elementary 
and an advanced course in Latin, English, French, Spanish and 
German; one in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Trigonometry, Ana- 
lytical Geometry and Calculus; an elementary and an advanced 
course in Physics and Chemistry; special courses in Mechanical 
Drawing, Surveying, and Biology; and finally a thorough study 
of the Era of Economic Liberalism, covering the period running 
from the French Revolution to our own day, will hold the 
attention of students registering in the department of History. 

To make the opportunity offered available to the widest degree 
there are no entrance requirements in any of these courses, 
except the ability to follow the lectures with profit, and in 
particular cases the preliminary preparation in which the course 
supposes. But credit toward a degree in the University will 
be given only on condition that the student qualifies as a regu- 
larly matriculated candidate by meeting the entrance requirements 
of the school whose degree is sought. 

The professors conducting courses in the Summer School are 
either members of the Marquette University staff or of allied col- 
leges and universities, men of experience and technical knowledge. 
The fact that they hold chairs in their respective branches is 
guarantee sufficient that they will give entire satisfaction in the 
In every case it will be the object of the pro- 
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fessors to give personal assistance and encouragement to the 
students following their courses. 

Practically similar announcements will soon, we are told, be 
forthcoming to inform those interested, of the very exceptional 
advantages now ready for Catholics in the schools in Washing- 
ton, Omaha, and Dubuque, and these announcements and all 
further information sought may be had by applying to the Deans 
of the Summer Schools in the institutions here referred to. It 
is a most commendable step forward in the cause of Catholic 
education and one may express the hope that those who have 
inaugurated it will win the fullest measure of success. 


M. J. O'C. 


ECONOMICS 


Business 


What is business? The answer is one of those things on 
which all should be of one mind, if our economical condition 
is to be sound, yet there are few things regarding which men 
differ so widely. Each looks at the matter from his own point 
of view. The manager of a theatre says that business is good 
if his house is well filled every night. The commercial traveller 
says business is looking up if he succeeds in making sales. The 
stock broker says business is improving when speculation in- 
creases, and so on. The sheriff might say that we are entering 
upon a period of prosperity, when, owing to the increase of 
stock dealing, and the success of the commercial traveller in 
selling extravagantly, and the excessive pursuit of pleasure, his 
deputies are working full time. 

Hence, the common idea that good business consists in the 
multiplication of exchanges is hardly sufficient. Let us take 
the example of any new town in process of being boomed. 
Railways are building and consequently paying out large sums 
in wages. The town itself, confident of its future, borrows large 
sums which it spends on improvements. People are attracted to 
the coming metropolis as the boomers call the place, and all 
who come bring money with them. Money, therefore, is plenti- 
ful. Then comes real estate gambling. Lots are bought and 
sold and the world is told of their high values as a proof of 
the solidity of the town. Many begin to count themselves rich. 
Shops are opened and places of amusement. Capital is attracted 
for investment. Money is passing and repassing continually. 
Then the railway works are finished and instead of paying out 
money lavishly, the companies begin to try to get money in. 
The municipal loans have been spent and, instead of getting a 
share of them in wages, people have to provide for paying the 
interest. There is not the money in circulation there was a 
year ago. Shops go into bankruptcy, mortgages are foreclosed, 
those who thought themselves rich find themselves poor, invest- 
ments fail. In a word, business, which a year ago was good, has 
become poor. The fact is that there never has been any real 
business. That which seemed to be such was the feverish 
activity that used to be found in the old mining towns. As long 
as the diggings lasted the town was full of life; when they gave 
out, the town was extinguished. Indeed the mining town had 
this advantage, that its inhabitants were engaged in extracting 
gold which, added to the world’s stock, would make possible 
trade on a larger scale than before. The boomed town has 
simply lived on borrowed money. If one would form a’ true 
estimate of its present value and future prospects he must study 
carefully its permanent resources. If these are good, it will 
recover. Its present depression is only the natural weakness 
that follows violent force. If they are insufficient, it is doomed 
to languish, or even to decay. 

When the booming of new countries, new towns, new enter- 
prises, is going on all over the world, the stock markets are 
very active, and the conditions of the boomed town are found 
on a much larger scale. Money is spent freely and everybody 





says business is good. That cannot be good which cannot 
avoid the coming reaction, which is even its cause. 

Business is, first, the production of useful commodities, the 
conveying of them to market and their exchange for other useful 
commodities. That, therefore, cannot be called business which 
draws people away from this to engage them in barren specula- 
tion. Neither is that to be called business which brings about 
the exchange of useful commodities for what is not useful. 
Secondly, business is the reasonable consumption of natural 
resources that cannot be reproduced, or that can be reproduced 
only partially and after a long time. Hence to get hold of oil 
fields and pump out the oil as quickly as possible; to increase 
the extraction and consumption of coal in an extravagant man- 
ner; to cut down forests to make paper for Sunday newspapers, 
is not business, but prodigality, leading to poverty. The spend- 
thrift makes money fly, as long as he has it, and for the time 
being the circle in which he moves gets some benefit out of his 
extravagance. Yet no one will say that he contributes to sound 
business. In this there is not one law for the individual and 
another for the community. The spendthrift community pre- 
pares want for its members as certainly as the individual does 
for himself. The difference between the two is this only: the 
spendthrift sees that his past folly is the cause of his present 
misery, and everybody is ready to point it out to him; the 
community disclaims all responsibility, attributing bad times to 
some mysterious law of alternations over which it has no control. 

In a word, then, real business is economical production, manu- 
facture, distribution, the providing of the. necessary means of 
distribution for the common good. It is a social function in 
which many take their part, each according to his own individual 
character and capabilities, physical and mental. It is an exag- 
geration to assume that it is the only material good, and a much 
greater exaggeration to assume that it is the chief social good. 
Nevertheless, it is a very important social function. We cannot 
expect to organize it perfectly, for nothing that depends on im- 
perfect human beings can be perfect. But it would go on much 
better if those engaged in it recognized it to be primarily in- 
tended to conduce to the good of society, not to the amassing 
of wealth for individuals. The weakening of Christian ideas, 
the forgetfulness of the words of the Apostle: “They who 
make haste to become rich fall into a snare” have much to do 
with our present economic evils. There was business in more 
Christian times when merchants were merchant princes in every 
sense of the term, with all the public virtues of a true prince, a 
social leader, to whom his dependents are a God-given care. A 
study of such would help to the solution of many problems of 
H. W. 


to-day. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


If reports be true New York city shelters 1,500 vagrants who 
boast a college education. A more discriminating choice of 
students on the part of the colleges, sterner discipline and a 
religious training will help to keep this number from rising higher. 





Socialists and members of the I. W. W. engaged in a pitched 
battle in Cooper Union, on March 19. They were but putting 
into practice the doctrine of brotherhood which they preach in 
lofty fashion. 





This week an apostle of “higher feminism” pleaded “for a high 
standard of baby culture.” It seems that “the child of to-day 
needs more than one mother just as it needs more than one 
father.” Babies are to be brought up collectively. “The home 
with its stairways and corners is built for adults, not for babies.” 
There should be a “place for babies where mama can take them 
to-day while she goes away to attend to her business.” Part of 
this is paganism crudely expressed. The rest is quite applicable 
to vegetables, not to human beings. 
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he Governor of South Carolina is a man of action. A few 
days since he threw off his’ coat in the State House and chal- 
fisticuffs. No blows were exchanged. 
Law and authority were brought 


lenged a legislator to 
Something worse happened. 


into disrepute. 





Freeville has been much in the public eye of late. Its founder 
and director was accused of immorality. One paper announced 
Shortly after, another paper announced his con- 
viction on two counts. Now, the world is informed of an en- 
thusiastic reception given to Mr. George on his return to Free- 
ville after his acquittal. Thus is news written. Three judges 
stated that the above mentioned gentleman’s conduct “in certain 
instances has been so singularly indiscreet that it cannot be too 
Can such a man be a fit director of boys 


his acquittal. 


strongly condemned.” 
and girls? 


In a recent address to the Trinity Church Men’s Club, Hart- 
ford, a non-Catholic, Judge Waldo Marvin, said: 


Right here it may not be improper for me to say that 
associated as I have been for many years with a political 
organization [the Democratic party] composed in large 
measure of Roman Catholics, I have yet to see the first 
indication of effort on the part of that Church to influence 
unduly elections in its behalf. 


The judge should be circumspect. The Menace may ruin his 


career, 

America’s protest against Nathan is re-echoed by the follow- 
ine resolutions of the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cleties : 

The Executive Board of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, in semi-annual meeting assembled in 
Chicago, protests against the coming to this country of 
Ernesto Nathan, ex-Mayor of Rome, as Italian Commis- 
sioner to the Panama Exposition to be held in San Francisco 
next year. 

Ernesto Nathan, while Mayor of Rome, used several 
occasions to flagrantly insult the Holy Father and _ his 
Sacred Ministry, and by these insults he has outraged the 
feelings of the eighteen millions of Catholics of the United 
States and the three hundred million Catholics throughout 
the world. 

We call upon all our national organizations, state and 
county Federations and affiliated societies and institutions to 
resent the coming of Nathan to the United States as the 
official representative of Italy at the Panama Fair and to 
register their protest with the President of the Panama 
Exposition. 


A decision of far-reaching importance has just been given by 
Surrogate Noble of Queens County, Long Island. The Catholic 
parents of four Catholic children died. Three days after their 
mother’s death, a Methodist minister re-baptized the children, 
who were immediately placed in a Protestant institution. The 
pastor of the children brought suit and won his case. The 
Surrogate appointed a new guardian of the children and ordered 
them removed to a Catholic home, where they belong by every 
right. The priest is to be congratulated on his zeal and courage. 
Others can learn from his example. 


Recently there was a notice in a Jersey paper of two instances 
of “conscience money” received through the confessional. The 
recipients were profuse in their expression of gratitude. Maybe 
this little incident will give pause to those who attack con- 
The oftener people go to confession the more honesty 
The more they go to 
Thus will 


fession. 
and morality will there be in the world. 
church, the oftener will they reach the confessional. 
the need of restitution and reformation be prevented. 





Montreal papers recorded the case 
of a Jewish lady who sued for insurance on her burned 
furniture. Things pointed to careful prearrangement, and 
the judge asked why she had taken out the policy only a week 
before the fire. “A spirit told me in a dream,” she said, “there 
was danger of fire.” “Put him on the stand,” said the judge, 
but the spirit failed to materialize. A minister of Detroit, whose 
house took fire a few minutes after he had left to deliver an 
advertised anti-Catholic lecture in his church, supported his claim 
for heavy insurance by no spirit’s warning, but presented the 
threatening letters of a “Catholic,” which, it transpired, he had 
written to himself. His neat plan of hitting the Catholics and 
the insurance men at one blow miscarried. He is now in jail. 
When such folk present like or even flimsier evidence on certain 
other and graver matters, they are believed. In the puipit the 
minister had but false and fraudulent documents and statements 
to offer against the Catholic Church, yet no one indicted him for 
this, and his audience doubtless gave him the verdict. 


Not long ago the 


Attention is called by the Kélnische Volkzeitung to the recent 
death of a simple country priest who achieved high distinction 
in the scientific world as a specialist in conchology, Pastor 
Nagele. He was an adept likewise in botany, zoology and 
geology. His studies were all conducted in the interest of the 
foreign missions. The great variety of rare specimens of snails 
and shells sent him by the missionaries active in Persia, Asia 
Minor, Turkey, Greece and other countries were carefully studied 
and classified by him, and thus received a high commercial as 
well as scientific value. They were then sold to various educa- 
tional institutions in Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, London and 
America. The most generous prices, we are told, were offered 
him by the universities of London and Hamburg. Many 
thousands of marks were thus contributed to the support of 
foreign missionaries. Several rare specimens of shells bear Pastor 
Nagele’s name. Because of his specialty he became known under 
the naive sobriquet, “the Snail-Pastor.” A remarkable collection 
of stamps and coins which he had likewise gathered was be- 
queathed by him to the Church authorities of Freiburg. It was 
thus that all his studies and researches were directed to the 
propagation of the Faith. 

Priests in Russian Poland find it hard to please the Govern- 
ment. We read that on November 28, last, one named Szadurski 
was sent to prison for six months. His crime was that he had 
dissuaded his flock from contracting marriage with members 
of the Russian-Greek Church. A week later the prison doors 
opened to receive another priest, Mackus. He got ten months 
and twenty days, and his crime was that he had celebrated the 
marriage of a Catholic to a Russian-Greek. It seems hard for 
the Polish priests to keep out of jail; but, according to the 
principle: Of two evils choose the less, they will do better ap- 
parently to oppose such marriages than to favor them. 


The Rev. Maurice Dorney, a distinguished priest of the 
Chicago diocese, died in Mercy Hospital, Chicago, on March 15. 
Father Dorney was instrumental in bringing to light evidence 
which caused Pigott’s accusations against Parnell to fall to 
pieces. He met the Irish leader in the House of Commons and 
delivered to him documents which exposed Pigott’s forgery. 
The documents had been obtained from Alexander Sullivan, 
President of the Irish National League of America, and Patrick 
Egan, one time Treasurer of the League. Though this event 
made the priest a historic figure, yet his chief claim to recog- 
nition comes from his devotion to the poor and to the cause 
of temperance. He labored long and well for both. The poor 
have lost in him a sincere friend: the cause of temperance, an 
ardent and effective advocate who sacrificed much for its cause. 





